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Guest Editorial 


The great religious crusade of this century has not been those evangelistic 
meetings of Dwight L. Moody, and in later days those of Billy Graham, much 
as these may have contributed to escape from frustration and guilt into new 
life and peace. The great religious crusade of this century has been the mili- 
tant and far-reaching battle waged by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, better known as the NAACP, to break the 
chains of prejudice, illiteracy, poverty and discrimination which have held in 
bondage one-tenth of this Nation’s citizens and their children. 

This year we are celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
this organization, the launching of this valiant crusade. I call this crusade a 
religious crusade. Turn once more to the historic decision of the Supreme 
Court on the right of American children of all races and colors to equal 
opportunities in our public school system and see how true this is. 

In these days, it is doubtful that any child may reasonably be expected 
to succeed in life if he is denied the opportunity of an education. Such an 
opportunity is a right which must be made available to all on equal terms. 
We come, then, to the questions presented. Does segregation of children in the 
public schools solely on the basis of race, even though physical factors may be 
equal, deprive the children of the minority group of equal opportunities? We 
believe that it does. In the field of public education, the doctrine of separate 
but equal has no place. Separate educational facilities are inherently unequal. 

Now, have we a right to maintain that this has to do with religion; that, 
in fact, this lies at the very heart of prophetic religion such as the prophets 
of Israel and Jesus proclaimed? This is what the leaders of the Protestant 
Episcopal church had to say concerning this decision: 
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The Court’s ruling is more than a matter of law and order—it is also a 
matter of religious faith, and democratic principles, for it has to do with the 
will of God and the welfare and destiny of the human race. Judged in the 
light of Christian principles the Court's decision is just, right and neces- 
sary. We thank God for the new and rich opportunity for health and 
healing which the decision has opened up, and for the hope this brings 
to people all over the world. 


When the decision was made known the United Church Women from 
fifteen Southern states were meeting in Atlanta. Here was indeed a challenge 
to their religion and their belief in democracy. Yet this was their response: 


Because of our high calling of God in Christ Jesus and our belief in human 
brotherhood and the inclusiveness of worship, we feel we are impelled to 
promote a Christian society in which segregation is no longer a burden to 
the human spirit. We accept with humility the Supreme Court's decision 
as supporting the broad principles of the dignity and worth of human 
personality and affording the opportunity of translating it into really 
spiritual and democratic principles. 

Page after page might be quoted from similar resolutions passed in support 
of the declaration by the leading religious bodies of the Nation who recognized 
in this a religious crusade. 

If now one turns to the messages of the great prophets of Israel and the 
teachings of Jesus, be sure of this, one will find support over and over again 
for the Supreme Court's decision. Recently, a Jewish friend, a distinguished 
leader in the Jewish religious community, told of a conversation he had in 
Montgomery, Alabama, where he was visiting Dr. Martin Luther King. He 
asked a group of white Christian leaders the question, “What answer do you 
have to Martin Luther King?” The reply is interesting: “We have no answer, 
for we see the teachings of Jesus really practised for the first time and it con- 
fuses us.” Many might feel this confusion; but many others have found that 
this is a challenge to take the message of Jesus seriously rather than merely 
worshipping him. 

In the light of all this, who can deny that we still have a job to do? As a 
Nation we have come a long way since 1863, when Abraham Lincoln issued 
the Emancipation Proclamation. We have made substantial progress toward 
the goal of equal justice for all, pledged in our national Constitution and now 
supported by the Supreme Court. Yet other types of slavery still exist in our 
midst. Mrs. Roosevelt spoke of some of these in a recent address: 

Slavery is of many different kinds. Today we are facing an era in which 


we have to make certain things become facts rather than theories. We are 
getting to the point where we are going to insist that all human beings 
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have certain basic rights in our society—that all shall be equal before the 
law, and that there should be no discrimination in citizenship rights, and 
all should have the same opportunities for economic and educational 
advantages. 


One could also mention the host of people who are slaves to prejudice, to 
bigotry, to fears, and to guilty consciences. Their chains are not those of 
physical bondage or economic exploitation, but that more subtle and terrible 
form of slavery to which James Russell Lowell called attention a cenutry ago: 


They are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather they in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 


This is indeed slavery, and these slaves are to be pitied when they salute 
the flag “with liberty and justice for all”; when they bow in prayer in their 
churches or synagogues; when they go to the polls and vote as American 
citizens. 

On looking back over the past fifty years of the NAACP and its struggle 
for freedom against this kind of bondage, there are many facts that stand to 
hearten us as Americans, and those who affirm belief in a God of justice, 
many victories which should deepen our resolve to continue and extend this 
religious crusade. 

The NAACP started fifty years ago when fifty-three brave men and 
women sent out an appeal for a meeting in New York, concerned over the 
lynchings, the discrimination, the exploitation of one-tenth of this Nation— 
our Negro citizens taxed without representation, tried by juries on which they 
never sat, excluded from countless jobs for which they were ably qualified, 
and treated as second-class citizens. That first year the budget of the NAACP 
was $6,500. Last year it was over $846,000 and the income for the first time 
was over a million dollars. Negroes serve on juries in Southern states and 
tens of thousands vote. They hold the balance of power in fifteen states, some 
of them key states in a Presidential election. Fair employment practice laws 
are now on the statues of fifteen states and twenty-six cities. Last year the first 
civil rights bill was passed by Congress in eighty-two years. Today segregation 
in the armed forces is ended. In Hollywood, on television, on the stage, and 
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especially on the athletic field, Negroes have attained new dignity and recog- 
nition. Over eight hundred American schools and colleges that once closed 
their doors to Negroes now welcome them. Representing us in the United 
Nations are several distinguished Negroes, and Dr. Ralph Bunche, a life 
member of the NAACP, is known to all the world for his distinguished record 
in this body. 

Suffice it to say, without the constant challenge of the NAACP to the 
conscience of America, little such progress would have been made. Yet there 
remain unfinished tasks before us as a nation. In the field of civil rights, in the 
area of decent housing, in the right to fair employment practices, much 
remains to be done. 

Our answer, then, to those who would suggest that we “fade away” or 
become silent—and this, unfortunately, is a note which we have been hear- 
ing—is the one that inspired tens of thousands a century ago: 


He hath sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before his judgment seat; 
O, be swift my soul to answer him! Be jubilant my feet! 

Our God is marching on. 


Yes, it is indeed a religious crusade; and who are we to fail when it is 
God and humanity that call? 


S. Ratpo Harrow 














A Miunister’s Involvement in the 
Racial Crisis” 


By Paut Leonarp Sracc 


THis is not a leisurely dissertation on a minister's involvement in the 

racial crisis written with a scholar’s detached viewpoint and replete with 
footnotes from tomes taken off dusty library shelves. With the shifting tactics 
of segregationists to meet from day to day, there has been no time for this 
scholarly procedure. Rather this paper has been struck off the anvil of a daily 
involvement and wrestles with the dark powers of racial prejudice. While 
involved in the daily struggle for racial justice, besieged and beleaguered by 
“the world rulers of this present darkness,” the writer is nevertheless un- 
daunted in spirit and assured by Him who said, “Do not fear those who kill 
the body and after that have no more that they can do” (Luke 12:4). 

To say that it is written from the standpoint of one involved is to make 
no exclusive statement. It is only to say the obvious for in one way or 
another all are involved in the racial crisis. The question is not whether a 
minister should or should not be involved, but how he should be involved. 
While we are all involved, the truth is that we are not all involved in the 
same way. Though there is wide agreement among ministers that the Christian 
commitment involves one inevitably in the struggle for racial justice, there is 
considerable difference of opinion as to what this involves, particularly when 
one moves from general principles to the application of those principles. To 
mention such matters as legislation, timing, and precise method of compliance 
with the imperative of the gospel or the court decree requiring the end of 
segregated public schools is to indicate the variety and shades of opinion held 
by equally sincere Christians. This paper is written by one who believes 
devoutly that God is in Christ reconciling the races, but also by one who 
shuns doctrinaire solutions and who favors a flexible approach in working out 
precise solutions. The gospel is clear in its imperative to unity, but it may 
admit a variety of experiments in approximating what love and justice require 
in different situations. The institutions and relationships of society are never 
*This paper was presented to the Minister’s Discussion Group at Richmond, Virginia, in 
February 1959. At the time it was given the writer was under persistent organized 
attack by forces within and without his church because of his stand on d tion in 
the Fea ic school crisis in Front Royal, Virginia. Warren County High School, located 


in Front Royal, was the first school in the nation to be closed by the invoking of the 
school closure laws designed to evade desegregation. 
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perfectly ordered nor completely just. Every order and attempt to embody the 
gospel in a pattern for society stands under the judgment of God. While we 
are all involved in the racial crisis, we do not have the same discernment of 
Christian truth, the same courage and sacrificial love in espousing justice nor 
the same effectiveness in translating the gospel into a just ordering of society. 
But whatever the relativity of our insight, courage, or effectiveness, it is also 
true that while we are all involved in different ways in the racial crisis there 
is one way in which we are all involved alike: We are all tainted by sin and 
error. The nature of our involvement requires while we contend for the kind 
of society we believe to be God’s will that we recognize our own sinfulness 
both in the way we distort the truth and allow our own interest, pride, and 
will to power to corrupt our struggle for it. 


I. Drrrerent Ways oF INVOLVEMENT 


To admit, however, that we are all sinfully involved in the racial crisis 
is not to say that all attitudes and positions are equally just or unjust. It would 
be a gross travesty of truth to fail to see that there are important differences in 
the way in which we are involved. In the main there are four different ways 
in which we can be involved in the racial crisis, and simply to mention them is 
to see the vast difference in their ethical quality and validity. 


The Attitude of Spectator 


The first attitude is that of the spectator. This is a tempting position—to 
sit in the grandstand and watch from a safe vantage point the segregationists 
and the integrationists slug it out on the field. There are many advantages to 
this position. It is safe and cautious and enables one to view things in a 
detached, uncommitted way with a certain superior disdain for the outcome 
and the adversaries. It may also give one the pious feeling of keeping out of 
the undignified spectacle of the shouting, ranting contestants, each appearing 
in different degrees unseemly, extreme, one-sided, and intemperate in the 
heat of the battle. How tempting to view the fray from the lofty eminence of 
Olympian detachment, to observe the mistakes which each side makes and to 
call attention to it after the manner of a Monday morning quarterback, and 
to indulge the comfortable thought that one has kept free of the taint of the 
sin, intemperance, and unseemly behavior of the contestants. It is an ugly 
world, full of sin, and a monastic withdrawal from the fray is always a beguil- 
ing escape. How tempting the escape from reality is was brought home to me 
with the force of a shock in the midst of the turmoil in Warren County last 
fall. I engaged a cultured young professor of English who teaches in one of 
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our denominational colleges in a conversation about the race question. To my 
surprise, he refused to be drawn into a tempered discussion of the problem 
and said with no trace of humor or irony: “I try to be objective in my judg- 
ments, and I find it much safer to confine myself to the seventeenth century.” 
Don’t we all! What a magnificent stance of feigned detachment! 

The trouble with this position is manifold. For one thing, even an im- 
peccable English professor cannot interpret seventeenth century literature 
without revealing his bias and his commitment to a certain view of life. There 
is no such thing as an impartial view of things, even of the seventeenth 
century, and one of the risks and exciting aspects of life is that everyone 
must live by some faith and interpret life from some frame of meaning. We 
cannot remain strictly objective and uncommitted. 

While the spectator’s position seems to give one the enviable vantage 
point of being above the fray, this is really not the case. The refusal to 
involve oneself in the struggle for racial justice does not mean that one is 
uninvolved. It means rather that one is involved in that passivity which 
allows Christ to be crucified afresh while one looks on with the crowd from 
afar. One does not join the rabble in crying for his blood nor the soldiers 
in thrusting a spear in his side, but by refusing to stand with Christ and 
against the rabble one gives his consent to the crucifixion. It is the old 
deception of the pacifist that one can escape guilt by standing aloof from con- 
flict, a view which fails to take into account that failure to strengthen the forces 
making for justice strengthens the hand of the forces of injustice. There is 
no safe standing place of immunity from guilt in our world and even the 
spectator is involved in the guilt of irresponsibly looking on and doing 
nothing when “doing nothing” is actually giving comfort to reactionary forces 
and a stand-patism that keeps the status quo. There is a sharp statement of 
Jesus which impales the spectator, whether the college professor who seeks 
to be uncommitted or the minister who under the guise of moderation reduces 
the White Citizens’ Council and the NAACP to the same measure and who 
with pious jargon and vague generality leaves the status quo unchallenged; 
and the stern alternative is this: “He who is not with me is against me” 


(Luke 12:23). 
The Attitude of Opportunist 


Another way in which one may be involved in the racial crisis is 
by being an opportunist. An opportunist is one who cynically disregards 
morality and principle and is governed by the counsel of expediency, seeking 
his own advantage, turning and twisting as the situation changes, always 
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with an eye to his own advantage. He is never the first to embrace a new 
idea nor the last to give up a discredited one. Only courageous and venture- 
some persons, on the one hand, or stubborn die-hards, on the other, ever 
pioneer with new things or stand by old things which have been outmoded. 

One must distinguish between the opportunist in race relations and the 
Christian who realizes that there are limits beyond which he cannot go in pro- 
testing racial inequalities without forfeiting his opportunity of changing the 
situation. There are various levels of witness which one can make as a 
Christian in a situation of racial crisis. One can witness with such fidelity 
to the truth that, without seeking it, one becomes a martyr and pays with his 
life for making a protest that God may use in the furtherance of his gospel. 
Experience, whether in Nazi Germany or in the beleaguered South, confirms 
that there are few men who are made out of martyr’s timbre. The martyr’s 
sacrifice is akin to the cross in that both stand at the end of history. To live 
in this world requires a kind of wordly shrewdness and a sharp eye for what 
is possible as well as what is ideal. The minister who witnesses with courage 
in a situation of racial tension, yet exercises a restraint which keeps him from 
being cut off completely from the community he serves, is no cynical oppor- 
tunist. It would be easier to make a loud noise, to fire one’s gun and to run for 
cover, allowing others to carry on the battle. When one combines courageous 
action and suffering love with insight into what is possible it surely cannot be 
branded as cheap opportunism, but may in fact be next in quality to the 
spirituality of the martyr. 

Nevertheless, every minister knows how easy the descent from this lofty 
and difficult plane to the all-too-obvious evasions, compromises, and accommo- 
dations of timid, shrinking, time-serving, and even cowardly witnessing. How 
easy it is to be less venturesome and creative than one might be! How tempt- 
ing to make compromises and accommodations at lower levels than necessary! 
How subtle is the rationalization of effeminate preaching of the peace-of- 
mind variety and the shunning of courageous preaching when the budget is to 
be raised, a building program might be jeopardized, the chance of a salary 
increase diminished, or the appeal to the pulpit committee of a promising 
church blunted! 

Our fears make cowards of us all. In Warren County, as well as in 
other areas of acute tension, how easy it has been for persons who talked big in 
quieter times to turn collaborator with the racist and the private school founda- 
tion established as a deliberately evasive device. No longer can we deride the 
Quislings and collaborators of Europe who become willing tools of dictators 


rather than face concentration camps. There is little evidence that the average 
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American is of any higher quality of character. In the racial crisis, as we are 
witnessing throughout the state, when the tide of fortune and circumstance 
turns, it is fairly easy for opportunistic persons to alter their course. 


The Attitude of Segregationists 


For most ministers, it is difficult to see how a minister can be involved 
in the racial crisis as an avowed segregationist. Yet we all know that there have 
been ministers who rant that God himself is a segregationist and who employ 
ingenuous methods, even if patently false, to extract scriptural proof of the 
validity of segregation. This is a third way in which one can be involved in 
the racial struggle. In Warren County, one member of our ministers’ associa- 
tion, an independent free-lance Baptist, read a statement to us which his local 
church had adopted which declared that “intergration (sic) within the local 
church does violence to the true Gospel of Jesus Christ.” The statement, 
together with other comparable nonsense, added that: “The devil and his 
cohorts, the Communists, want to destroy the Christian Church, and this is his 
way of doing it—by integration. Therefore, we believe that non-segregation 
is Anti-Bible, Anti-Christian, and Anti-God.” One can imagine how dismaying 
it was to have this kind of person become a kind of community hero and oracle 
of the Bible and the true faith. The community is always glad to find a 
minister it can use to endorse, sanctify, and sponsor its secular purposes and 
its clubby notion of the way in which it tries to order society. Notice how 
eager the secular press is to quote the words of some aged, retired minister, 
who belongs to another day and whom the Lord has allowed to encumber the 
ground beyond his time, and who can be induced to say a few good words for 
segregation. (Needless to add, this is not a thrust at older, retired ministers, 
among whom are veterans of the fight for racial justice, but a particularly 
viscious use of certain older ministers to mouth racist views. But younger 
ministers have also been used in this way.) 

For a minister to allow himself to sanction segregation, approve it with a 
text and give it the semblance of standing in Christian theology, is to involve 
himself in double sin. It is a heresy which challenges the foundation of the 
gospel of a universal God whose temple is a “house of prayer for all people” 
and who seeks to reunite all things in Jesus Christ. It also plays, wittingly or 
unwittingly, into the hands of a secular culture which is always glad to use 
the gospel to advance its purposes. To conform to society, to endorse its 
familiar vices and give its clubby distinctions and the whole mechanism of its 
caste snobbery the aura of sanctity, to play messenger boy to the world rulers 
of this present darkness is about the most sordid role a minister can play. 
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There is evidence that while the secular world is glad to use a minister as 
its tool, it has little respect for a minister who becomes a lackey; and that 
while a minister who stands for the truth as God has given it to him through 
disciplined study and prayer may lose popularity and receive anonymous 
letters containing derogatory epithets, he, nevertheless, retains the respect of 
the responsible community. 

Segregation is a term which embraces many shades of opinion, from 
the ardent racist to the more mild-mannered position which wishes the 
Negro well but desires that his development should be along separate lines. 
It is nevertheless true that even the most refined form of segregationist philos- 
ophy is vulnerable at several points. For one thing, it is always a mask for 
arrogance, however refined, and a form of racial pride which makes an idol 
out of a particular race. For another, there is no known form of compulsory 
segregation which does not contain injustices; and segregation itself is the 
mechanism by which the injustice is maintained, justified, and given some 
kind of dubious respectability. In Warren County, there was not at the time 
of the school closure last fall even a high school for Negroes in the county, 
much less a high school alleged to be equal. Although this is a gross abuse, it is 
the direct product of a policy of segregation which, rather than permit a few 
Negroes to enter the local high school, sent them to distant schools outside the 
county. The unwillingness to admit the Negroes into the local school, coupled 
with the high cost and impracticability of building a Negro high school in 
the county, indicates both the high cost and the injustice of maintaining 
segregation as a social fiction. Moreover, segregation, whether of a compulsory 
kind enforced by the instruments of the state or of the voluntary kind stem- 
ming from a kind of spirit which shuns and avoids communication and 
fellowship with other races, violates the meaning of Christian love and denies 
the meaning of the church as the Body of Christ in which “we are all members 
one of another” with no one having the right to say, “I have no need of thee.” 
From these considerations, it would seem clear that any minister embracing a 
segregationist position is very vulnerable and occupies untenable ground. This 
is not to question the conscious sincerity or character of ministers who take a 
segregationist position, but it is to say that their grounds for doing so cannot 
bear rigorous scrutiny. 


The Attitude of Reconciliation 


The final attitude toward the racial crisis may be denoted in Pauline 
terms as seeking to reconcile and unite all things in Christ in a ministry of 
reconciliation. The clear teaching of the Bible, on which there seems to be 
growing consensus among thoughtful Christian leaders, is that there is a uni- 
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versal God, not a small tribal god, whose purpose is to create for Himself a 
people transcending all barriers of race, class or nationality. The biblical view 
is that sin separates man from God, and man from man, and that sin is that 
which prompts man to make an idol out of a race or class and put it in the 
place of God. The sin of racial prejudice, together with the pattern of segrega- 
tion which entrenches and institutionalizes it, is that it divides the fabric of 
man’s unity by making a fetish out of race. The unity of life is broken when 
some segment of life, in this case a particular race, is raised to the level of God, 
made to be the false center of life, and becomes the arbiter of the destinies 
of others. This is idolatry, the exaltation of a part for the whole, of the finite 
instead of the infinite, of the particular instead of the universal. Since the 
nature of sin poses the problem to be overcome, it also suggests the nature of 
the answer. The answer to the human problem is to overcome the rift between 
God and man, and man and man, to break down the barriers, and to create 
a new fellowship based on a relationship of trust. This is what the Apostle 
Paul means when he states that God is in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself. But what God is doing is what man should be doing or else man will 
find himself arrayed against the purpose of God. Man has laid upon himself 
the responsibility of continuing what God has begun in Christ. This is what 
Paul means when he says that God has given us the ministry of reconciliation. 

This, then, is how a Christian should be involved in the racial crisis. He 
is committed by the nature of his role to a ministry of reconciliation. This is 
not an option for him, like the six-point record system or having his eggs 
sunny side up or upside down, but rather belongs to the nature of his calling. 
While there may be shades of opinion and difference as to what this ministry 
involves in precise detail, there can be no doubt of its broad delineation. It 
means that the caste system of class and race is an affront to God and that it 
must be replaced by a fellowship in which the difference in life ministers to 
the enrichment and enhancement of every person. There is room for unique- 
ness and variety, for these are ordained of God, but inequality of function 
must not be transmutted into inequality of a status nor become the means of 
injustice. A ministry of reconciliation means that a minister will seek to 
reunite all things in Christ with all that this implies for preaching, teaching, 
counselling, administration, public relations and social reforms. 


Il. THe Prosrem oF Poputar THEOLOGICAL MIscoNCEPTIONS 


In fulfilling his ministry of reconciliation, the minister is confronted by 
many wrong theological positions in the popular mind which make difficult 
his role. 
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Laymen and the Bible 


For one thing, there is the view that every man has the right and 
the competence to interpret the Bible for himself. Some laymen, thus, con- 
tend that the minister is no more an authority in the scripture than they (and 
often they may be right!), that they can read and interpret the Bible for them- 
selves, and that when they do so they find grounds for segregation and no 
explicit directives favoring integration. There is no question but what in our 
eagerness to encourage everyone to read the Bible, ministers have helped to 
create an intolerable and mistaken situation. To be sure, we have been right 
in encouraging the reading of the Bible, and it is true that every believer may 
read it with profit, and that he may interpret it for himself. 

Nevertheless, it has never been good Protestant doctrine that all men are 
equally competent in interpreting the Bible nor that any one has the right to 
place his private and often bizaare interpretations upon the Scripture as 
though the Bible could be read carelessly, without discipline of mind and 
spirit, and that by this procedure its truth could be known. The priesthood 
of all believers surely does not mean that any kind of reading of the Bible 
will yield equally valid results. 

Historic Protestantism has never assumed any such nonsense. The truth 
is just the opposite. Every man is competent to read the Bible and to interpret 
it for himself with certain provisos understood: For example: (1) that he first 
of all be a believer and acknowledge Jesus Christ as his Lord and test all 
his interpretations by Jesus Christ as God’s final revelation; (2) that he 
observe the rules of sound, valid, and accepted exegesis; (3) that he bring 
to the reading of the Bible not only a humble spirit but a judicious and 
disciplined mind which is conversant with the best that the church has 
thought on the Bible through the ages; (4) that he have disciplined him- 
self in the tools of scholarly research, including the capacity to use the 
original languages and to use with understanding commentaries and scholarly 
works; (5) that he yield himself to the guidance of the Holy Spirit as the 
interpreter of Christ; (6) that he recognize that private interpretation which 
is merely erratic, which has not been tested by the mind of Christ and which 
violates his Spirit, or which flouts the body of Christ, the church, which 
through the inspiration of the Holy Spirit wrote the Bible and has transmitted 
it to us, is not valid and cannot be maintained. With these provisos, it may be 
confidently affirmed that every believer has the right to interpret the Bible 
for himself. 

Unfortunately, these provisos have been glossed over in our eagerness 
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to have everyone read the Bible. The results have been unfortunate. At a 
recent meeting of the Virginia Baptist General Association, a noted layman, 
chagrined at my defense of the Christian Life Report, turned to me and 
said, “I guess you know more than your congregation does.” My reply was, 
“In some matters, yes. When it comes to the Bible, yes.” His retort was a 
contemptuous “Humph!” 

The point is not that the ministry has a monopoly on the interpretations 
of the Scripture. After all, we believe that the minister is a layman himself, 
that he belongs to the laos (the People of God), that he has no esoteric, onto- 
logical status which confers on him special powers, but that he has been set 
apart as a layman to serve as a minister for functional purposes: namely, to 
preach, teach, and administer the church. As such, he has qualified himself 
through disciplined study and prayer to be an interpreter of the Gospel. His 
authority depends upon his position as a bishop (an overseer), his disciplined 
mind and spirit, his gifts, and the power of persuasion which his position, 
gifts, and training make possible. 

In Protestantism, we need to skotch the idea that a minister's interpreta- 
tion is to be lightly regarded by the flippant assertion that anybody can read the 
Bible for himself. His authority to be sure is not arbitrary nor coercive, but 
it needs to be weighed with care. Otherwise every soda-jerker and barber shop 
wag will set himself up as an authority in biblical interpretation. It is this 
which has made difficult the minister’s preaching in areas of racial tension. 

In a sermon I preached not long ago, I tried to make this point to my 
congregation. If I took my car to a mechanic, I said, and began to tell him 
how to do his job, he would think that I was “off my rocker” and would 
probably proceed to tell me so, unless at the same time that I am a minister 
I am also a competent mechanic. By the same token, a mechanic who comes 
to a minister to tell him what the Bible says about segregation would be “off 
his rocker” unless he, also, in addition to being a mechanic, is a proficient 
interpreter of the Bible. Authority in one field does not make one an authority 
in another. If the layman wishes to converse about the Bible, we must make 
it plain to him that he has to be literate in the Bible. 


The Issue of Local Autonomy 


Another wrong theological position in the popular mind making 
the minister’s job difficult in the area of race relations is the view that the 
local church is autonomous and has the right, therefore, to decide what to do 
about its property. The issue of local autonomy was raised in the question of 
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granting church facilities for private schools to evade desegregation. This issue 
was raised in dramatic and poignant terms in various Virginia localities where 
schools were closed last fall. 

Those who advocated the granting of church facilities made a great deal of 
the point that a local church has the right to govern its own affairs, that it is 
autonomous, and that it may so use its facilities if it desires. This has great 
appeal to Baptists, who have ever been jealous about local church govern- 
ment, but the doctrine needs to be stated circumspectly or else other truths 
may be neglected. One of the most flagrant advocates of granting church 
facilities for private schools said at a well known denominational meeting 
that the lay people in the church own the church, that they erect and pay for 
its buildings, and that they (not the ministers) have the right to control it, 
and that they can do with it what they want to do. Let it be noted that I know 
of no ministers who have asserted their right to control the use of church 
property. 

But what about the issue of autonomy. There is no question but what 
many a local church has the right to determine the use of its property, but the 
important question to ask is what are the guiding criteria in the decision it 
reaches. Does a Baptist church have the right to ignore the nature of the 
church in its decision about how the church is to be used? Suppose the pur- 
pose for which the church is desired is contrary to the nature of the church 
as the body of Christ, does the church have the right to further a purpose 
alien to its own nature? If the Nazi party in Germany had asked for use of a 
church building, would the church have been advised to lend its facilities 
to a party bent on furthering racist views? The question is not, then, whether 
a church has the right to control its affairs, but rather this: Under what 
conditions and for what purpose should it grant its facilities? 

The word autonomy is a word which we must regard with some sus- 
picion. It is not a biblical word, but rather a political word which refers to 
the self-rule of culture or aspects of culture. It is a word which in its reference 
to the integrity of various departments of life such as science, industry, etc., 
has merit, but in so far as it suggests the rebellion of life against God it is to be 
treated with caution. The word for the rule of God is theonomy; the word for 
the rule of life in rebellion against God is autonomy. 

In view of this distinction, ought we to persist, without qualification, in 
talking about our churches being autonomous? Should we not say that they 
are theonomous? And in reference to the question of granting church facil- 
ities for private schools, does it really settle the basic theological question to 
say that our local churches have a right to dispose of their property as they see 
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fit? Or would it not be better to say that our churches are under the rule of 
God through Christ as interpreted by his Spirit and that our churches have 
no right to violate his rule? 

It was this position that some of us ministers took last fall and found 
ourselves beleaguered because we did. We held that while our congregations 
had a right to make the decision they should acknowledge the rule of Christ 
and make no decision which violated the nature of the church as the Body 
of Christ. In candor and in love we pointed out that to offer our churches for 
use of private schools was wrong from several standpoints: it would link the 
church with an evasive scheme designed to uphold segregation which is a 
pattern contrary to the nature of the church; it would further align the church 
with the forces of segregation; it would open the way to worldly forces of the 
secular and political order to use the church as a puppet for purposes of its 
own alien to the teachings of the church. We regarded it as a sinister thing 
that a secular school board could discuss in its meeting the use of our churches 
as an evasive scheme and we felt that to accede to their designs would be to 
make the church into a lackey of wordly powers to run their errands. 


Self-made Rules 


This view of the church as an autonomous institution, controlled by 
its members according to their own whims, is akin to another erroneous view 
in the popular mind which makes the minister's role difficult as a minister of 
reconciliation. It is the view that the church is what we want it to be and can 
be run by any set of rules which the dues-paying members draw up. (In our 
crisis at Front Royal, we found that one doesn’t have to be a dues-paying 
member or even attend church to become an expert on the church!) This view 
is a consequence of a number of things. It is a by-product of the view that 
the church is autonomous, that it is a self-ruled outfit which makes its own 
rules and governs itself without recourse to higher authority. 

This view makes the church very vulnerable to the secular order, which 
likes to regard the church as a club of congenial cronies. “Birds of a feather 
flock together,” you know, and this has been one of the main planks in the 
creed of a modern church. In his Social Sources of Denominationalism H. R. 
Niebuhr shows the striking way in which denominations represent the caste 
system of our society, how the various denominations tend to be made up of 
persons in the income bracket, social stratum, or racial neighborhood. 

The nature of the church and our theological conception of it is mis- 
conceived in much popular Christianity. From a biblical viewpoint, the 
church is something given, not something we make. It is something given of 
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God and which receives its nature and character from God. But in popular 
Christianity, our conception of the church is drawn from sociology, namely, 
from the voluntary associations of a democratic society where persons are free 
to associate for any purpose, elect a moderator, secretary, and treasurer, and 
draw up their own by-laws in accordance with the purpose of the organiza- 
tion and the conceptions or misconceptions of the members. The prevalent 
conception of the church is drawn from the sociology of a pseudo-democratic 
society and reflects the clubbiness and caste system of the society in whose 
image it is made. It is, thus, a man-centered institution and reflects the preva- 
lent conception of man which forms it. 

The consequences of this are well nigh fatal and render the minister's 
role almost impossible, for he is called of God to proclaim the church as a 
fellowship whose nature is given of God, but he is paid by a sociological 
institution which more nearly resembles the Rotarians, the Kiwanis, and the 
Lion’s Club in that it is based upon the club idea of congeniality. H. Richard 
Niebuhr presents the plight in an unforgettable passage: 


It (denominationalism) represents the accommodation of Christianity to 
the Caste-system of human society. It carries over into the organization 
of the Christian principle of brotherhood the prides and prejudices, the 
privilege and prestige, as well as the humiliations and abasements, the 
injustices and inequalities of that specious order of high and low wherein 
men find the satisfaction of their craving for vain glory. The division of 
the churches closely follows the division of men into castes of national, 
racial, and economic groups. It draws the color line in the Church of God; 
it fastens the misunderstandings, the self-exaltations, the hatred of jingo- 
istic nationalism by continuing in the body of Christ the spurious differ- 
ences of provincial loyalties; it seats the rich and the poor apart at the 
table of the Lord, where the fortunate may enjoy the bounty they have 
provided while the others feed upon the crusts their poverty affords. 


Our conception of the church as a voluntary organization makes it vulnerable 
to the stamp which our culture impresses upon it. The church easily becomes a 
tool of the culture to which it has already accommodated itself all too 
comfortably. 

Since the church is regarded largely today as a social club, made up of 
congenial cronies who claim the right to express their private opinions freely 
and by a show of hands to determine what tack the club proposes to take 
on any issue, the church becomes a forum for the expression of the private 
opinions prevailing among the members. It has been well observed that in a 





*Social Sources of Denominationalism (New York, 1929), p. 6. 
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meeting when an issue is discussed, the Catholic priest cites his authority in 
terms of a papal encyclical; the rabbi quotes Moses and the law; but when the 
Protestant minister gets up to speak, he has no authority to quote and he 
begins by saying, “It seems to me . . .” But if he has preached a voluntaristic, 
individualistic concept of the church and then proceeds to tell his congrega- 
tion that “it seems” to him that integration is the will of God, he should not 
be surprised, however chagrined, if the congregation should respond in anti- 
phonal chorus by saying, “It seems to us that the Bible teaches segregation.” 
The minister’s job is made impossible because of a flat contradiction 
between the biblical and the popular doctrine of the church. In biblical 
terms, its nature is given of God and man has no option except whether or 
not he wishes to be a part of the church. In popular terms, the church is 
something we make in the image of our culture and age. It is of the earth, 


earthy. 


The “Non-Controversial” Gospel 


Another popular heresy which tickles and pleases the broad flapping 
American ear is that the gospel requires us to avoid conflict and controversy. 
In a culture which glorifies conformity, there is little place for the message 
couched in biblical language, which says, “Be not conformed to this world.” 
The average member of a church has the feeling that conflict and controversy 
are evil and to be shunned and that his minister is not to preach a message 
which involves him in conflict. The one demand of our age is a comfortable, 
untroubled conscience and it requires of the priests of its cult of reassurance 
that when they read out of the Good Book they read the peace of mind 
passages. 

While no minister should seek conflict to fulfill neurotic desires, there 
are times when conflict cannot be avoided unless one forfeits his role as a 
minister and suffers his integrity to be lost. Jesus was the “Prince of Peace,” 
but his life was involved in conflict and controversy from the outset of his 
ministry until its dramatic end when he was crucified on a Roman cross. 
Not only so, but he predicted that his disciples, who were not above their 
Master, would be reviled for his sake and persecuted. 

What must we say about our aversion to conflict and controversy, our 
aversion to being drawn into the race conflict? The doctrine that conflict is 
evil is, in part, the rationalization of the strong and privileged who protect 
their vested interests by maintaining the staus quo and contending that any 
attempt to change is evil. Sometimes this rationalization on the part of the 
favored group is buttressed by a doctrine of providence in which God is 
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believed to will the status quo with all its inequities and that to challenge 
it is to defy God. So segregationists have often made God responsible for the 
institution of segregation and have even referred to God as the “original 
segregationist.” In the middle ages resort was made to this doctrine of a static 
providence to sanctify a stratified society of serfs and lords, an arrangement 
of life favorable to the ruling classes. 


God made the high and lowly 
And ordained their estate, 
The rich man in his castle 
And the poor man at his gate. 


Someone has put this concept of a static providence invoked to uphold the 
injustices of life into a rhyme: 


God bless the squire and his relations 
And help us all to keep our stations. 


The old static concept of God’s providence happily has given way to a 
more dynamic concept. God is a God of dynamic change, overturning old 
orders, bringing the new into existence. The old static concepts of slavery, 
serfdom, and the second-class citizenship which is bound up with segrega- 
tion are seen to be what they are—rationalizations of favored groups who 
behind the facades of paternalism assert their will to power. As the spirit of 
God inspires men and movements, these old institutions crumble and fall 
like the walls of Jericho. There is nothing sacrosanct about them. 

Christians are peace-makers, but the kind of peace which they seek is not 
the peace of a static order, the creation of man’s lust, idolatry, and selfishness. 
Being a Christian guarantees one no immunity from hazard, risk, venture, 
conflict, and the cross. In fact, the only kind of peace we can have is a peace 
in the midst of tumult, not a peace of detachment and unconcern which has 
no care for any ailing creature, but the peace of concern that does not shun 
even the cross. It is not enough to sing about the “Old Rugged Cross,” nor to 
preach about it and commend it to others. ‘To be a Christian is to share in the 
sufferings of Christ, to carry the cross, to lay oneself open to the epithets of 
“n -lover,” “Communist” and “pinko” which the rabble fling at ministers 
who work for racial justice. 


The Denial of a Social Gospel 


A fifth view which complicates the minister's role in race relations 
is the mistaken view that the gospel has nothing to do with political and 
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social issues and since the race issue is alleged to be a political and social issue 
and not a moral issue, the church should have nothing to say about it. By this 
neat trick, the secular world tries to emasculate the gospel and coup it up like 
a docile eunuch in a pious cubby hole labelled sacred. By the facile arrange- 
ment of marking off certain areas of life and labelling them as political and 
social, it has sought to post them as off-limits to God. It is a convenient device 
which allows God to be lord of the worship hour, provided it is segregated, 
but which prohibits his lordship over the rest of life. 

While it is true that the gospel should never be identified with partisan 
politics or detailed and specific programs (since the gospel may express 
itself in various ways and is the test of all legislation and programs as to their 
motives and goals), it is quite another matter to say that the gospel has 
nothing to say about society itself. Moreover, the very first commandment has 
implications which are at once political, social, and moral. The commandment 
is that we should have no other gods before us than the Lord God. This chal- 
lenges pompous and arrogant political rulers and systems which are set up as 
idols. Our supreme loyalty belongs to God, who judges all lesser loyalties. 
In racism, an idol is made of a race which presumes, like God, to direct the 
destinies of men, to open and shut doors, and to assign persons their place. 
Racism is thus an idolatrous religion which violates the first commandment. 
It is, also, a social-sin in that it erects barriers between men, estranges man 
from man, and treats persons of the alleged inferior race with contempt, a 
contempt which is, in fact, contempt for God who has made all life and who 
affirms all life as good. Racism is, thus, not only a political reality, but a 
theological sin: it is idolatry, the setting up of a race as god. It is a social 
sin because it breaks the fabric of life’s unity and divides people even in the 
church of God. It is a moral evil because it violates the dignity of life. 


II. Tue Mrnister’s Task 


To fulfill his role, the minister has to have a rare discipline of mind 
and heart. He needs a discernment of the real issues where he has to take a 
stand or else betray the Gospel irreparably. One cannot tilt with every wind- 
mill and fight every dragon. One cannot answer every perverse editorial or 
every mouthing of hate groups. Yet there are times when the issue has to be 
joined, when the facts have to be stated, when the truth has to be put in per- 
spective. Every man must weigh these matters and perhaps none of us would 
agree in every detail as to where the issue has to be joined. In the areas where 
our schools were closed, some of us felt that we had to protest against the use 
of our churches to evade desegregation. It was a risk, and for it some have 
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had their pulpits put in jeopardy. In joining the issue one has to avoid false 
heroics and bravado and reserve one’s powder for the real dragons and battle 
with them to the death if need be. 

Moreover, it requires of one an inner security which gives capacity for 
courageous action in an intimidating situation. When in a public meeting the 
whole assembly stands up for private schools to evade a court order, one must 
have an ultimate security to stand with a handful in opposition. All other 
tangible securities are frail things in a situation like that; prestige in the 
community, pulpit, salary, job—all these are jeopardized and threatened. 
Often we have said that men fail not simply because they fail in courage, but 
because they fail in discernment. But when the race issue erupted in Warren 
County, we saw many who had discernment but who failed in courage. And 
in the last analysis our courage to be depends upon the knowledge that 
nothing can separate us from God. 

In the hectic days when the schools were closed in Front Royal, the words 
of the Apostle Paul came alive for me. “We wrestle not against flesh and 
blood, but against powers, against principalities, against the world rulers of 
darkness in this present age.” When rumors circulated on the streets of Front 
Royal that I had been asked to resign, when reporters called to ask whether it 
were true, when my children were snubbed on the streets, when a village 
bully boasted that he had run three other preachers off and: that by November 
I would be removed, when a church leader castigated me publicly in scathing 
language and said that he had no faith in me, that I was unworthy of serving 
my congregation, that I had embarrassed the church before the world, and 
that I had lost my usefulness, I felt the hot breath of the very demonic 
breathing upon me. When I saw the sinister forces, a school board plotting in 
secret to take over my church and use it for purposes alien to Christ, friends 
whom I had befriended against slander turn against me, persons on the 
fringe of the congregation conspiring with disturbed and neurotic persons 
in circulating a petition to oust me from my pulpit even while the chimes 
were pealing from the church tower on the eve of Christmas the familiar 
angelic chorus “Peace on earth good will toward men”; when I saw all these 
threatening forces I knew there was no security in tangible things, no im- 
munity from loss of reputation, prestige or pulpit, and that one could main- 
tain himself only in the power of God. 

A rapport with one’s people based upon a pastoral ministry of solicitous 
care serves one in good stead. Indeed, it is only against the backdrop of your 
proven love and devotion to your people that you can speak the prophetic 
words which require to be spoken. These words do not then sound like the 
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whacks of a cudgel upon cringing culprits, but rather like the skilled use of a 
surgeon’s scalpel to bring healing. It was a mother over whose dying baby | 
had prayed who befriended me in a crucial meeting when I was attacked. 
People by whose side you have stood in an hour of need do not abandon you 
lightly in the hour of crisis. One humorous case comes to mind. Visiting in the 
hospital the other day, one of my less literate members talked to me about the 
race question. “Mr. Stagg,” he said, “the people of Warren County are all 
moralled up over these n s.” Yet, despite the fact that, as he said, he and 
many others are all “moralled up,” he told me that when some of my friends 
invited him to sign a petition to oust me he declined the honor. He hadn't 
forgotten, he said, the time when his family was in financial straits and | 
interceded for his wife to obtain a job for her. 

To bear effective witness, it requires, moreover, an ability to evaluate 
one’s ministry in terms other than statistics of growth. In my church, where 
a splinter group is boycotting the budget, we may have to show a cut of several 
thousand dollars in our receipts this year. It is, too soon yet to say. But what 
profit is it to boast vast members and a booming budget and lose your soul in 
the process? In our culture where satisfactions are sought in superficial things, 
the minister who has a fine edge in his preaching and ministry must find his 
source of satisfaction in deeper things—in the college students who have 
caught a vision of racial brotherhood, in a school teacher who refuses to truckle 
to mob hysteria, in a young deacon who deplores the fact that his church's 
conflict over the race issue has to be known by the whole community but 
rejoices that his church is the only force in the community where the issue is 
being joined and where moderation is given a platform. 

In an embittering situation, a minister needs to have a love for his oppo- 
nents, a freedom from rancor. In Front Royal, my colleague (The Rev. James 
H. Fox) in our sister Baptist church gave a beautiful demonstration to his 
church of love and humility. After stating his dissent against the use of his 
church for private schools, he said: 





In registering this dissent I do not presume to judge anyone of you who 
may disagree with me. Judgment belongs to God and to Him alone. No 
one can afford to be self-righteous in the view he may take on this ques- 
tion. It is the very nature of man to be tainted with sin even as he advo- 
cates a righteous cause. 


And then he added: 


It is my earnest prayer that we may love one another as brothers and 
sisters in go Christ even though we may not agree on the matter before 
us. Tonight and during the days that follow let us bear in mind the words 
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of the Apostle Paul: “Love is patient and kind; love is not jealous or 

boastful; it is not arrogant or rude. Love does not insist on its own way; 

it is not irritable or resentful, it does not rejoice at wrong, but rejoices in 
the right.” 

With love and humility, one needs the discernment that God has not 
abdicated, that he is still sovereign, that if men oppose God they will be 
brought to naught. Man proposes, but God disposes. Already we can see that 
God is disposing of evasive schemes. With Habakkuk, we put our trust in 
God: “though the vision tarry; wait for it.” 














The Church and Social Change: Program 


By Artour CusuMan McGirrrent, Jr. 


A PROGRAM for social change which American churches could follow 
for these times forms the directive which this paper seeks to implement. 
I will deal with strategies, with counterweights, and with actors. 


I. 


Christian strategies for social change need not be invented, though timely 
selection from among several strategies will have to be made by individuals 
and churches and adopted in the light of changing situations. In the long 
history of the American churches fulfilling their responsibility for the Chris- 
tianization of the social order, a half-dozen or more strategies have emerged. 
For the sake of objectivity in the consideration and evaluation of them, I shall 
present these strategies in successive historic and biographic settings. 

As a first illustration of the use of strategies for social change, I summon 
before us a prominent Christian leader from the eighteenth century and an 
orthodox Christian, at that. I have selected a theological conservative deliber- 
ately. Too often the social gospel has been linked with the liberal theology, 
as though it is the theological liberal alone who is sensitive to the ills of society 
and undertakes to remedy them. But the social gospel is not the private pre- 
serve of the theological liberal; although it must be acknowledged that religious 
liberals are more likely than religious orthodox to espouse that combination of 
social criticism and social action which has been called the social gospel. 

Samuel Hopkins, disciple and literary executor of America’s foremost 
theologian, Jonathan Edwards, was a vigorous exponent of Calvinistic 
orthodoxy. 

His prophetic voice, against slavery, was the first voice so raised in this 
country, with the exception of certain Quakers. He was engaged in no 
shadow-boxing. He was speaking out in a city where traffic in slaves and 
ownership of slaves was, as he called it, a “first wheel of commerce.” As a 
good orthodox Calvinist, Hopkins rejected the prudential suggestion that 
ministers of the gospel ought not to meddle, or at least not in public. On the 
contrary, according to him, public iniquity and tyranny must be exposed 
and opposed publicly in the name of Christian justice, and for the sake of the 
Holy Commonwealth God is bringing to pass. 

Hopkins’ attack on slavery involved a five-fold strategy. The first strategy 
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is to change personal attitudes. This is the evangelistic function of the church. 
We should not interpret evangelism too narrowly. If we continue to think of 
evangelism as the saving of brands from the burning; at least let us re-locate 
hell. Evangelism is the process whereby people are enabled to see Jesus and 
to accept for themselves his way of life and faith set forth in the parables 
and the cross. The effect of evangelism is “the altering of the errors of mind 
and heart.” Evangelism is enlarging the meaning of love into justice, 
and of the neighbor into all the victims of social disorganization and 
exploitation. Evangelism evokes self-criticism on the part of the redeemed 
man. It was T. S. Eliot who put the contrast between the secular person and 
the Christian reformer bluntly. 


The secular reformer conceives of the evils in the world as something 
external to himself. They are thought of either as completely impersonal, 
so that there is nothing to alter but social machinery; or if there is evil 
incarnate, it is always incarnate in the other people—a class, a race, the 
politicians, the bankers, the labour leaders, communists, and so forth— 
never in one’s self. The Christian, on the other hand, sees the need of 
converting himself as well as the world. 


Redemption, that is to say, is realistic, rather than sentimental or superficial. 
If we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves. 

A second strategy is to change the structures of society. This is the legis- 
lative function of the Church. Hopkins dedicated one of his many published 
discourses against slavery to the Honourable Continental Congress. That was 
in 1776. He called for legislation to abolish human slavery. This second 
strategy, like the first, has its limits. Indeed, no strategy for social change can 
safely be embraced unless its limits are recognized. Constitutional amend- 
ments, like the Volstead Act, proclaiming prohibition, or the Supreme Court’s 
decisions on desegregation in the public schools, or whatever the laws or 
rulings may be, are not self-enforcing. “Morals cannot be legislated,” as Dr. 
King reminds us, “but they can be regulated.” And legislation has both 
deterrent and educational effects. 

A third strategy for social change is the refusal to participate in or profit 
from social practices which are contrary to the Christian view of life. Hopkins 
urged his people, without waiting for the system to be changed, to give up their 
property or renounce their business if they owned or traded in slaves. In 
principle, most Christians would agree to this. But in practice, it is extraor- 
dinarily difficult to carry out, as the pacifists, for example, have found to their 
deep perplexity. The perplexity arises out of the fact that the social system is 
so much of a piece that one cannot wholly free oneself from its taint, so long 
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as one is alive and a participant in its activities and a beneficiary of its pro- 
cedures. Nevertheless, stands can often be taken, at least in respect to extreme 
forms of social evils. Many Christians today draw the line at certain types of 
investment, assuming of course that they have some money to invest. They 
will not work in certain kinds of business. They may refuse to add to the 
profits of the liquor business, for instance. In California there is a man who 
owns large vineyards. One year, the only prospective purchaser of the grapes 
was a winery. In that season there was no market for raisins or grape juice, or 
other non-alcoholic use of the grapes. So the owner let the grapes shrivel 
unharvested on the vines, rather than sell them to the winery. Such is the 
third strategy of sacrificial non-participation. 

A fourth strategy is to exclude from the church those who engage in 
practices adjudged unChristian and socially harmful, or who resist the 
church’s program of bringing about social change. This excommunicative 
function of the church is now seldom formally exercised in American churches; 
though it is by no means neglected in churches of the sect type. The record 
books of most any church a hundred years ago, however, are likely to contain 
sentences of excommunication. I suppose the reason why such procedures 
seem so remote today is that there are few churches with so unified an under- 
standing of Christian ethics as to be able to present a united front against 
anyone who does not agree. There is so little social support for the church 
that most people would not suffer particularly under an edict of excommunica- 
tion. Indeed, they would probably have left the church voluntarily before a 
vote of excommunication could be taken. Or, if the threat of excommunica- 
tion from one church genuinely distressed them, they could be confident of 
finding another Protestant church which would judge them more leniently. 
A sense of the potency of excommunication can be imagined if we were to 
figure what a church would do if faced with the problem of having a 
communist in its membership. Certainly, in many communities, such a situa- 
tion would coalesce and mobilize the church members into rather vigorous 
rejective action. But it is hazardous to anticipate that in any near future, our 
churches will exercise this strategy of excommunication or exclusion on any 
considerable scale. Yet, it might be spiritually profitable for a church to inquire 
of itself whether it sets any line of conduct beyond which its members may 
not go. 

As an exemplifier of another of the Christian strategies for social change, 
let me present a man whom some of us knew in his later years, 
if not in the years of his prime. His name is Graham Taylor, first Professor of 
Christian Sociology in an American theological seminary, and founder of that 
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famous settlement house in mid-America known to social workers everywhere 
as Chicago Commons. 

Graham Taylor's ministry coincided with the initial eruptive growth of 
our metropolitan areas, under the combined impact of industrialism and immi- 
gration. It was his glory to identify himself with the bewildered and exploited 
newcomers who thronged the cities’ streets; first, to understand; then, to 
interpret; and then, to change their environment. By establishing his resi- 
dence on Grand Avenue in Chicago, he kept himself close to the inarticulate 
mass of his fellow men. He sensed the tragic needs of people on the social 
margins of the time. He said, “We.” His was the strategy of identification, an 
identification which was not acquiescence. 

As the advocate of another strategy for social change, I introduce a man 
under whom more than one of you may have studied in your theological 
student days. Arthur Holt, moving from a dry farming area of Colorado, to 
the chair of Social Ethics in Chicago Theological Seminary, added a much 
needed dimension to the social gospel of criticism and action. His colleagues 
thought of him as an Old Testament prophet. But without losing the passion 
of a social prophet, he became, also the social scientist. One of his favorite 
sayings was: “Never let your oratory get ahead of your facts.” His was the 
mind of a social engineer. Many of his predecessors, drawing the blueprints 
of the Kingdom of God on earth, had left their readers and auditors without 
the slightest glimmer of an idea as to how to get from here to that Utopia. 
Holt rejected their confidence in their capacity to state the final solution, to 
name the hour of the consummation of social change, or to bring it about by 
the use of words, no matter how impassioned. For invective, he substituted 
research. 

Holt’s major influence derives from his attempt to make available to the 
church the methods and findings of the social sciences. Earlier modernist 
theologians had applied literary criticism and historical methods to the Bible, 
the history of the church, and the creeds. Holt undertook to interpret Chris- 
tian faith and life from the angle of sociological criticism. He, also, stimulated 
endeavours to use the methodologies of the social sciences in understanding 
the church as an institution, and the mutual impingements of church and 
community upon each other. It is because of such pioneering sociological 
work as that of Arthur Holt that churchmen who deal with social change 
can no longer easily get away with giving to the great moral principles such as 
justice, freedom and love abstract definitions apart from the facts of relations 
among persons and institutions. 

Arthur Holt thought of himself as the heir of a great heritage of Christian 
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concern for social change, rather than as a pioneer. He did not have to invent 
the social gospel, nor engage in lonesome battle to secure standing room for it. 
His was, rather, the responsibility to channel and deepen the social conscience 
of the church, and give it adequate means of implementation. 

Another strategy to which I call your attention may seem at first glance 
remote. It is the strategy of social change by worship. A quarter of a century 
has elapsed since Charles Clayton Morrison delivered the Rauschenbusch 
lectures on “The Social Gospel and the Christian Cultus.” Central in his pro- 
posed strategy was the creation of forms of worship in which the function of 
the church in effecting social change would be thoroughly embedded. As the 
worshipping community proceeds from praise to confession, to re-commit- 
ment, using the instrumentalities of prayer and hymn, of scripture and sermon 
—in every shift in mood and in the consecutive use of forms of worship— 
Christian social criticism and social action would constitute a part of the con- 
tent of thought and feeling. 

An examination of the orders of service printed in the official hymn 
books of the denominations will disclose, I believe, an increase in the number 
of prayers and litanies having to do with one or another aspect of social change. 
When it comes to congregational singing, however, social insight, social pas- 
sion and social commitment still have mighty few channels of expression. One 
of the editors of a new hymnal for the Congregationalists which has recently 
been published, pleads vigorously for a new social accent in hymnology. All 
of us will agree with him when he says the need is acute. 

I have wondered whether, among the people who participated in the 
suffering and determination, the endurance and the conviction of those who 
brought about that significant social change in Montgomery, Alabama, there 
was a poet or a group of versifiers who captured in the magic of fresh words 
and melody a new hymn or two to express the social imperative of the 
Christian church. For, as Dr. Morrison puts it, “the social gospel will always 
be exotic to religion until a liturgy is created for it.” 

This is the kind of “enrichment of the service of worship” which will 
show the piddling patchwork experiments in revising the liturgy to which we 
are so frequently exposed, for the superficial sentimentalities most of them 
are. 

Christian worship and art are a strategy of social change. 

I have called attention to the variety of familiar strategies available to us 
as churchmen seeking to effect social change, for two reasons. 

First, that we may take steps to see that none of these strategies is 
neglected by the church. Each of them has its useful and indispensable con- 
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tribution to make. Each strategy needs its champions, its detailed programs, 
its supportive budgets. 

I do not see how, looking at them objectively, we can rank them in any 
order of priority. But we know quite well that no one of us will embrace 
them all. The particular temperament of each church member, his special 
talents, the situation in which he finds himself, the range of his responsibility 
and influence—these are all factors which will cause him to give precedence 
to one strategy rather than to another. Since each of them is indispensable, 
failure to give any one of them adequate support will weaken all the 
remainder. 


II. 


Turn next to a consideration of the social context within which we seek 
to effect social change. The counterpart of change is permanence, as philoso- 
phers are forever reminding us. No change is possible except within the 
framework of a more inclusive permanence. Put in terms of social change, 
this means that elements in a situation can be changed without disaster only 
because there are other elements, and more potent elements which need not 
be, or should not be, or cannot be, changed. 

It has long been fashionable for the advocates of the social gospel to 
contrast the prophet and the priest, to the latter's disadvantage. The prophet 
is the critic of the church and its life; the priest is the upholder of the church 
and its traditions and habits. However much each may distrust and misunder- 
stand the other, both prophet and priest have existed side by side, in the 
period recorded by the Bible, throughout the history of the church and in the 
present day. But prophet and priest do not carry on their work exclusively 
within the context of the church. Right from its Jewish beginnings, the 
church in relation to the social order has produced successions of what may be 
termed social prophets and social priests. The social prophet is the critic of 
society and of its ways of exploiting and degrading people. The social priest 
is the upholder of society and the champion and supporter of the social 
practices of the community. 

Since we dare not engage in effecting social change unless at the same 
time we reinforce social permanence, let me remind you of the part played 
by what I have termed the social priest. He represents the church as reinforc- 
ing, guiding, stimulating the existent orders of society—the family, the courts, 
the schools, commerce and industry. In his famous and influential Essays on 
the Law, the British jurist, Sir Frederick Pollack, calls attention to the aptness 
with which we “dwell too much upon open and unsettled cases of conscience 
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and too little on the innumerable matters of daily conduct where duty is quite 
plain and the only difficulty is to do or to get done what is perfectly well- 
known as the thing that ought to be done.” Our trouble is that we have been 
so conditioned by newspaper headlines that we tend to fix attention on the 
exceptional, the startling, the uncommon. What makes the news is the poli- 
tician who winks at crime, accepts bribes and smears innocent people. What 
does not appear are the countless men and women in office who are carrying 
on those governmental activities which place at our disposal the public services 
of protection, the safeguarding of civil rights, disposal of waste, plentiful sup- 
plies of water, the collection of taxes, and the like. We read or know of school 
superintendents or boards of trustees who have no use for precious academic 
freedom and seek to put an un-American lid of conformity and uniformity 
upon teachers and students. That is shocking, and our best instincts cry out 
against such people. But we are not to forget the countless school super- 
intendents, trustees and teachers who carry the herculean tasks of passing on 
to the next generation the astonishing riches of the culture we inherit. 
We are appalled by the accelerating rate of divorce and the broken 
homes it betokens. We overlook those numberless homes in which tensions 
between husbands and wives, between children and parents, exist, to be sure, 
but are put to constructive and enriching use. 

Despite reports of bribery, speculation, cheating, a vast majority of our 
fellow citizens daily meet their obligations, do their duty, indeed, go beyond 
the line of duty, expecting no particular thanks or recognition. 

A sense of social crisis tends to obscure these wholesome continuities of 
life and throw our minds off balance. A sense of crisis, also, lends itself to 
exploitation, even on the part of religious leaders. Daniel Jenkins, the brilliant 
British Congregational minister who is presently a professor on the faculty 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary, has called attention to a perilous misuse 
of the experience of crisis. In his extensive travels in the United States, he 
has met many American Protestants who, having witnessed the coming alive 
of faith in Europe under the onslaughts of persecution and invasion, are crying 
out that our “American churches will not know a rebirth of faith until they 
undergo a like experience” to that of the European churches. Would you 
agree with his observation that “a good deal of American preaching takes the 
form of invoking the possibility of a crisis in the form of the imminent possi- 
biliy of destructive atomic war or the imminent collapse of a capitalist society”? 
He acknowledges that “these are real issues that need to be faced. But to 


*Daniel Jenkins, Europe and America; Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1951. p. 44. 
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suggest that America needs to suffer the disasters they envisage before it can 
learn true faith is dangerously misleading, because it directs the people away 
from the real challenge of their particular destiny. 

“For the real challenge of America today,” he goes on to say, 


is surely that it should use its position of power and leadership to avoid a 
major crisis in the world, whether economic or military. It is part of the 
heavy responsibility that rests on the top nation in the world . . . that it 
must deny itself the luxury of a major crisis. It is conceivable that America 
itself may be able to survive such a crisis without undergoing irreparable 
damage, but it is certain that other peoples, already grievously weakened 
by a surfeit of crises, will go under completely. They need America’s 
strength and continued prosperity so that under its shadow they can 
slowly recover their own strength and prosperity, and if that be taken 
away, they will have little left. 


“America,” Mr. Jenkins concludes, 


needs prosperity and internal harmony, not only for its own sake, but also 
for the sake of the rest of mankind. . . . American churches, therefore, 
should not sigh for a crisis nor should they be defeatist in the presence of 
American might and wealth. Their task is to help America to be a nation 
that maintains itself in ever growing power and wealth and yet becomes 
one that does justly and cherishes loving kindness and walks humbly with 
its God.* 


America has received this power and resources as a talent from God and must 
be helped to use it as a trust for Him. 

I call attention to this need for supportive as well as for critical treatment 
of the social order, because such bi-focalism, if 1 may so describe it, was 
foreign to the advocates of social action among our immediate forebears. They 
plunged heart and soul into the attack on this and that particular social in- 
justice. They took for granted the basic stability of the society in which they 
lived, a stability which, to be sure, the subsequent history of our society has 
confirmed. During the past thirty years of world wide social and political 
revolutions, this nation has proved stable enough to require no similarly drastic 
reorganization. What these immediate ancestors of ours in the tradition of 
Christian social action were unconscious of, we cannot blind our eyes to. To 
become aware of the overall precariousness of the social situation need not 
blunt our own sharp endeavours for piece-meal social change. But it should 
give us greater awareness of the motivations behind some of the resistances 


*[bid., p. 45. 
*Ibid., pp. 46-47. 
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we meet, and a greater appreciation of the considerations which keep so many 
apparently sensitive fellow Christians from plunging with us into the fray. 
What our opponents or non-partners have in the backs of their minds is an 
anxiety lest the social changes we advocate tip too far an already teetering 
social balance. I must at once go on to admit that there is a personal equation 
present often in this resistance to social change. Gradualness may become a 
scheme whereby the status quo is preserved. The resisters profit by the present 
injustices, and fear the loss or reduction of power and prestige which change 
may entail. But we do well not to exaggerate this personal equation, lest we 
neglect the valid elements in the resistance. 

Thus it is evident that Christianity has, in the course of its history, 
taken not only a judgmental attitude toward the social order, but also a 
supportive attitude. There have been times, and the present would appear 
to be one of them, when the social equilibrium is so delicately poised that we 
can no longer take for granted the continuance of our civilization. More and 
more people find themselves agreeing, intellectually and emotionally, with 
Robert Ulich’s conviction that civilization is a precarious adventure, not to be 
taken for granted. Civilization could easily fall to pieces or break itself up. 
No wonder that to deepen a sense of Christian responsibility for the main- 
tenance of such a fragile order as we have has begun to command our religious 
energies. Just to hold the structure of our national life together or to keep 
international life from plunging into an abyss has come to be thought of as, 
in itself, a substantial though desperate achievement. Any seaman knows that 
you can afford to rock the boat in calm weather but not when the sea has 
roughed up. Today’s social gospel almost inevitably includes social conserva- 
tion as well as social reconstruction. “A hot breakfast,” Rauschenbusch once 
sagely remarked, “is an event devoutly to be desired, but is it wise to chop up 
your precious set of Colonial furniture to cook the breakfast?” 


III. 


With respect to the actors who will engage in bringing about social 
change, an acute problem presents itself. The problem, by and large, among 
our churches, is the enlistment of laymen. Laymen have played the role of 
social priest more effectively than they have played the role of social 
prophet. Infrequently has any form of the social gospel received the 
endorsement of the whole church or denomination or, indeed, of the whole 
congregation. By and large, the social gospel has been a clerical movement. 
Dr. F. Ernest Johnson correctly gauged the clericalism of the social gospel 
in the recent past when he remarked, “For years I sought to promulgate the 
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Christian social faith as something definitely formulated that must be 
preached at the church, whether people were prepared to receive it or not.” 
Insofar as social Christianity has enlisted the support of laymen, the latter 
have not been people who are the power-centers in their communities. They 
are not always even what Saul Alinsky used to call the “little Joes,” the men 
and women who are the opinion-centers in the neighborhood. All too often 
lay advocates of the social gospel have been without significant social influence. 
A change in their minds works no corresponding change in the institutional 
life of the community. Three times, at least, in the history of American life, 
however, the social gospel has become a lay movement and, in becoming a 
lay movement, has radically altered our culture. Charles Grandison Finney, 
central leader of the Second Awakening in the 1830's, put the power of 
revivalism behind the social gospel when he insisted that evidence of the 
genuineness of the conversion experience was to be seen in the convert’s 
adoption of anti-slavery sentiments. The social gospel of abolitionism, in becom- 
ing a laymen’s movement, soon altered the face of American life. Prohibition 
offers testimony of similar significance. In thousands of Protestant churches, 
signing and keeping the pledge were prerequisites to being admitted to and 
remaining as members of churches. A third example of social change effected 
by a combination of laymen and ministers is the recent bus desegregation in 
Montgomery where, so far as I have been able to learn, practically 100% of 
the membership of certain churches participated. 

In all three of these historic instances, the inveterate distinction between 
the professional and the amateur was diminished. Ministers and laymen 
supported each other. The social gospel found its grass roots. 

The coming quarter-century in American church history may well turn 
out to be an era in which the great Protestant doctrine of the universal priest- 
hood of all believers was brought down from the theological shelf, dusted off, 
and put to work, furthering social Christianity. 

Many are the straws in the wind. There is the notable service formerly 
carried on by Dr. Gibson Winter in Parishfield, Michigan, a retreat centre 
where laymen were helped to discover the meaning of their vocation in and 
through the church. The widespread emphasis on the congregation is pro- 
phetic of the shift from passivity to responsibility on the part of the laity. At 
Evanston, the World Council of Churches declared that it is “the privilege of 
the whole church to share the ministry of the Word.” Even theological 
seminaries are beginning to respond to the formidable question hurled at them 
by the recent study on theological education in America: “Is it a function of 
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your Seminary to prepare men who can preach the word of God, be pastoral 
counsellors, and religious educators, or is it the primary function of the school 
to prepare men who can lead a preaching church, a pastoral church, an edu- 
cating church?” A coming major issue in theological education is whether a 
theological seminary, by its educational program, prepares its students primarily 
to exercise an individual profession or craft or calling or primarily to be 
builders, teachers, and representatives of a church of ministering people. 

Thus signs multiply. How this rising influence of laymen will affect the 
social gospel remains to be seen. The experience of the Commission on the 
Church and Economic Life of the National Council of Churches of Christ 
makes it plain that there are many pietistic laymen, sincerely, often militantly 
preoccupied with the status quo ante. But they hardly constitute a majority of 
church membership. 

We should look forward to raising up a laity increasingly sensitive to its 
responsibilities in community and national life, to a kind of partnership 
between ministers and laymen, the like of which few of us have experienced. 
When the always unpredictable and dynamic grip of the gospel takes hold 
of hearts and consciences, the consequent expression of the social gospel may 
not be as doctrinaire and self-righteous as it has sometimes been. Its exponents 
are likely to acknowledge the correctness of Dr. Daniel Williams’ observation 
that “there is no Christian economics in the sense of a distinctive Christian 
science of economic behaviour, nor any one Christian answer to the question 
‘What is a good economic order?’” But there is a Christian question to put to 
all economic orders and programs: “What does this way of life do to the 
freedom, equality, and growth of mutuality to the people who live in it?” A 
responsible answering of that question will, it may be prophesied, usher 
in new creative days for the gospel of social change. 

In what I have been saying about minister and layman, I am reminded 
of the layman who was walking down the street in conversation with his 
minister. A friend met him and exclaimed, “Oh, I didn’t know you went to 
the Reverend Mister Peter’s church.” And quick as a wink, quite off the cuff, 
the layman replied, “Why, I don’t go to Mr. Peter's church. I go to my 


own church, of which Mr. Peter’s is the minister.” 


IV. 


Returning then, finally, to the minister, who presently is the mainspring 
of a church’s action looking toward social change—how shall the minister, 
week by week, preach the Gospel in its full dimensions to his congregation? 
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Let me follow the pattern already dominant in this paper, and summon to 
our aid again, in answering this question, one of the greatest of American 
revivalists, a man who also occupied for long periods the pulpit of a single 
church, Charles Grandison Finney. 

Although Finney believed wholeheartedly that the church has a stake 
in the social order and that the Christian religion has something to declare 
and to do about the social problems of the community and the nation, he 
declined to identify Christianity with any single social reform or to make his 
pulpit the perpetual sounding board for a special cause. “It is a very serious 
thing,” he wrote, “for a minister to leave the direct work of preaching the 
whole gospel for the purpose of engaging in an agency that will confine him 
almost exclusively to some one department of religious truth.” That was a 
temptation to which even his beloved lieutenant, Theodore Weld, yielded, 
until in Finney’s judgment he became absorbed in things which are “no 
substitute for Christ.” How, then, shall these subjects be presented to the 
churches? 

Finney proposed the following strategy for the preacher who advocates 
social change, and yet who wants to avoid making a hobby of any particular 
social program or objective. 


Preach politics and the like infrequently. But in all your preaching and 
praying, hold forth on the subject incidentally and by way of inference 
and remark, on almost all occasions—enough to keep the people’s minds 
informed on all important points—and then it will never be necessary for 
ministers to leave their congregations or turn aside and give themselves 
up wholly to preaching and lecturing on politics on the Sabbath or on any 
other day. 


Even so, as we look at ourselves as ministers, and as we look at our 
congregations, we may be pardoned at times for almost falling into despair 
and giving up hope that our churches will carry on any continuously effective 
ministry of social change. 

In the Revelation of John, written in a time of desperate social crisis, the 
exiled prophet on the island of Patmos, took a careful and sober look at the 
young churches which he knew—seven of them spread along the Asia Minor 
coastland, and soberly estimated their effectiveness. 

Like candid camera shots, his characterizations of these churches dis- 
close many blemishes as well as some features of beauty and distinction. One 
of the churches has ceased to exercise a spirit of love. Another has compromised 
its membership. Another is half dead. Another is as lukewarm as tepid bath 
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water. And yet, he called them “stars.” In the Lord’s hand, seven stars. The 
world must have been thought dark, indeed, in which those often flickering 
lights of the Christian Church shone like stars in a dark world. Yet, these 
churches were the instruments in the hands of Christ, through which he did 
his saving work in the world, his saving work of love and justice, even as he 
is doing it in America today. 











Afro-American Christianity: Challenge 
and Significance 


By C. B. AsHANIN 


I. 
Af THE outset I must give some clues about this article, and I beg the 


indulgence of my readers if I insert here a short biographical reference. I 
am both a theologian and a church historian. My work in both of these fields is 
inevitably imbued with the dialectic which exists between these two disci- 
plines. Additionally, by the vicissitudes of my own life I am fully involved in 
the cultural, religious and social confrontations of the contemporary world. 
My thinking as a theologian and church historian seeks to grasp both subjects 
from the standpoint of “the frontier situation.” Hence my special interest in 
those aspects of modern Christianity which are characterized by a “frontier 
situation.” I have been working in Africa for the past four years. I have had 
personal contact with Afro-American Christianity as I have studied, travelled 
and lectured in the United States. 

I believe that Afro-American Christianity is not only exposed to a 
frontier situation but it is fully permeated by it and made significant for the 
rest of Christendom. As a theologian and a church historian I believe that 
Afro-American Christianity compells the world-wide Christian community to 
face and grasp the nature of cultural and racial confrontations and to enrich 
itself by the creative spirit contained in them. The present predicament of 
Afro-American Christianity is a plea to modern Christianity to control these 
forces instead, as is the case at present, of being baffled by them and allowing 
them to befog Christian vision in the face of the problems created by the 
frontier situations. Thus an appraisal of the significance of Afro-American 
Christianity in this connection is a pre-requisite to this task. This is why an 
understanding of Afro-American Christianity is a theological task of the 
highest importance. 


Il. 


Even from a superficial acquaintance with Afro-American Christianity it 
becomes clear that it is exposed to all the inner tensions which are inherent 
in the life of the church at present. That is, all those forces which threaten to 
disintegrate the church, theological, social and cultural, are also present in 
Afro-American Christianity. And yet, like the Christian community as a 
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whole, in spite of its divisions, Afro-American Christianity is, to a church 
historian, a single and unified reality, in spite of arguments to the contrary. 

To understand theologically the réle of Afro-American Christianity in 
relation to the rest of Christendom, I would like to suggest that at present the 
Christian community contains a few groups which may rightly be described 
as the “suffering servants” of Christendom. One such group is that of the 
Christians in Europe and Asia who are living and witnessing under Com- 
munist regimes; another group is comprised of the Christian communities 
which are placed in the world of non-Christian religions which are now 
experiencing a resurgence and are showing religious intolerance. The third 
group, which is the subject of this article, and I would add, in one sense the 
most significant, is the Afro-American Christian community. 

In using the term “suffering servant,” I have done this advisedly and 
in its strict biblical connotation. In the biblical sense the concept of the 
suffering servant signifies an individual or a group through the suffering 
of whom God calls his people to include in their religious and social life an 
outlook, an understanding of, or a change in their attitude to some aspect of 
reality, which has not as yet found a place in the life of His people, as it 
should. 

For the sake of avoiding misunderstanding, let me explain that Jesus 
the Christ is in a unique and absolute sense the Suffering Servant of God, 
and that through him all that which is needful for God's people is brought 
about. To such a question as why there should then be other suffering servants, 
the New Testament answers that the fullness of Christ is being transmitted 
to the church and that because of human disobedience in the church this 
fullness of Christ is resisted. In order to accomplish his purpose in the Church, 
God calls a group or an individual to bear witness to the church, through 
suffering and protest, that the church is resisting the fullness of Christ and is 
thus placed under his judgment. 

It is common knowledge, and a painful one too, that the church in our 
time is not able to cope with the frontier situation of race and culture within 
herself. It is to a great degree split socially, spiritually and psychologically by 
these problems and because of this split within herself, lends unwilling 
religious support to the advocates of racial and cultural uniformism in their 
fight for exclusiveness and racial and cultural supremacy. The church, the 
instrument of reconciliation of which St. Paul speaks so enthusiastically in the 
Letter to the Ephesians, has become, in man’s hands, the opposite of what 
God has ordained her to be. The very fact that Afro-American Christianity is 


a veritable suffering servant of God in the face of the racial and cultural 
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frontier situation is a call to the Christian community to overcome its weakness 
and by its catholic spirit to reconcile the racial and cultural differences among 
her members. By doing this, the Christian community will be delivered from 
the slavery of social, racial and cultural uniformism, which is ultimately its 
deadliest spiritual enemy. 

The existence within the Christian community of these groups to which 
I have referred to as suffering servants is due to the reluctance of the church 
to receive into itself the fullness of Christ, so that the fullness of Christ may 
be participated in and shared by men together, in and through the church. 
This conflict between the church and the fullness of Christ is due to an only 
partial surrender to, and understanding of, Christ and the church on the 
part of many Christians. Because of this “hardness of heart” among Christians 
God places upon a group of people the burden of protest against this refusal 
of some Christians to let the fullness of Christ be admitted as a saving and 
reconciling reality within the experience of the church. Those who carry this 
commission of God experience in their own lives great suffering, which is the 
much more bitter because it is borne for Christ’s sake and implies his suffering 
of rejection by those who are called by his name. 

The present conflict within the Christian community over the race 
problem signifies that man has exploited this superficial phenomenon of 
difference among men and made it a means of resisting the fullness of Christ. 
This conflict is made more bitter spiritually by its justification, very often, on 
biblical grounds, and thus scriptures are once again brought in accusation 
against Christ. 


Ill. 


The Christian community, if it is to maintain its own authenticity in the 
face of the threat to it by the problems inherent in a frontier situation, must 
re-examine itself in the light of its spiritual and theological principles. What 
then, are these principles? First and foremost, the spiritual uniqueness and 
irreplaceable character of every human being. This uniqueness and ultimate 
value for God of every human being derives its significance from Christ's gift 
of himself in and to all men—both believers, where the reality of him is 
realized, and unbelievers, where it waits to be realized. Secondly, Christians 
are called by the very nature and character of their faith, if their faith is to be 
living and real, to form a community of reconciliation and brotherhood with 
all men in the spirit of Christ in order that the uniqueness and ultimate value 
of human personality may be safeguarded in themselves and in others. In 
doing this, corporate living in human society becomes permeated by the 
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unifying and healing spirit of Christ, which takes away from human existence 
the sting of division, rivalry, exploitation and the domination of one being 
or group by another. But to live in this realm, the realm of Christ, the realm 
of a true Christian community, all men must subject their own social, cultural, 
psychological and historic endowments to the service of the Christian com- 
munity. Should there appear within the Christian community at any moment 
of history a group of people claiming primacy or superiority on the ground of 
their social, racial, national and cultural heritage and use this as a means of 
discrimination not only against other fellow Christians, but against men in 
general, who may even be members of any other religion than Christianity, 
then in that movement those Christians are in rebellion against the fullness 
of Christ. In his long-suffering he then offers them redemption and forgive- 
ness through the suffering of his suffering servants, those who have been 
discriminated against. Should those who have used discrimination make the 
final break with Christ’s suffering servants instead of seeking reconciliation 
with them, then this signifies their total rejection of Christ and rebellion against 
him. It is in this light that we should grasp theologically the meaning of 
frontier situations in regard to racial and cultural problems and the destiny of 
those who are directly involved in bearing the burden of suffering because of 
it, as is the case with Afro-American Christianity. 


IV. 


The Christian community stands or falls by upholding the human per- 
sonality as the revelation of Christ in the world. And human personality in 
this sense means the personality of any man, but especially of a man who is a 
Christian, because he is transparent to the presence of Christ in the world. 
If such a man, who is the “elect of God,” is discriminated against spiritually 
in the name of any human value or standard, then that value or standard is 
made an idol and an anti-Christ and all those who have introduced such 
criteria are idolaters and anti-Christs. If such people are not utterly rejected 
spiritually by God, that is due to the saving and redeeming power of the 
Kingdom of God which embraces them through the creative and redeeming 
love of God's suffering servants, who have been discriminated against by the 
idols of this world and compelled to be in their thralldom, in spite of the 
fact that they are freemen of Christ. 

The Christian community in its true sense is the revelation of the 
Kingdom of God experienced as the unifying, succoring, and suffering love 
of God, calling all men to salvation in Christ. The power and the mystery 
of the Kingdom of God are communicated to the world by the church through 
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the preaching of the Gospel and through her worship. The Kingdom of God 
is received in the church as a foretaste in the sacraments, especially the sacra- 
ment of Holy Communion, or the Lord’s Supper. The Word and the Sacra- 
ments testify that through the church another order, another Kingdom, has 
invaded this world and that it is given to the church to triumph over social, 
racial, cultural and national divisions, because he, the Christ, has brought 
this about by his death and resurrection and made his victory available to 
man through the Holy Spirit, who abides in the church. 

The reason why in our time the Christian community expresses great 
weakness in the face of human sin which exploits social, racial, and cultural 
differences among men, and is, in consequence, divided racially and socially 
within itself in many parts of the world, is due chiefly to the fact that the 
Christian community has lost the spiritual meaning of the sacraments and 
because of this it is unable to receive the power of the Kingdom of God to 
overcome the idols of the world and their power. Because of this the mystical, 
i.e., the supernatural, character of the church as the steward of the sacraments 
has been lost. This is due to the fact that the vision of Christ as the Saviour 
has become obscured by some Christians and thus their union with the Holy 
Spirit, the power of Christ in them as Christians, has been reduced to a 
minimum. Having lost this super-consciousness, Christians have also lost the 
sacramental understanding of personality and the power to defend it and 
have allowed the power of the world to creep over them and the power of 
the Kingdom of God to wane in them. Hence the spiritual impotence of 
modern Christendom. 


V. 


Some of my readers may ask the question, where does the relevance of 
the sacraments come in in overcoming the frontier situation? This question, 
of course, cannot be answered here fully. Suffice it to say that I am not 
advocating some sort of magic, something new and alien to the very nature 
of Christianity or, still worse, supporting sacramentalistic forms of Christian- 
ity over the non-sacramentalistic ones. Rather, I am recalling to my readers the 
fact that the sacraments have been, from the beginning of the church, the 
ways by which Christ has communicated the power of the Kingdom of God 
in the Holy Spirit through the church to believers. There are no other ways 
by which this particular supernatural power and mystery can reach a believer. 
Unfortunately, the whole outlook of Western Christendom has fallen short 
of full understanding of what the sacraments really are. In Western Catholi- 
cism the nature of the sacraments has become individualized and formalized 
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both theologically and devotionally, while in many forms of Protestantism 
the sacraments have become rationalized theologically to such a degree that 
they have become almost religious vestiges. This is not only a loss of the 
sacraments, but of sacramentalism as well, except in Quakerism, where sacra- 
mentalism is still a vital part of religious life; but even here sacramentalism 
is naturalized and depersonalized, and because of it is not related to the 
sacraments it tends to lose its personalistic Christian character. In their 
truest sense, the sacraments signify the presence, rule, and power of Christ 
in the world, here and now, through his church in the sense in which his 
Kingdom is experienced in its breadth and depth embracing all men totally, 
now and in the world to come, and not only men, but the cosmos too. My 
concept of the sacraments is naturally influenced by the understanding of 
them as mysterion—revelatory acts, as the Eastern Orthodox Church under- 
stands and experiences them. 

It is not by accident that Afro-American Christianity is predominently 
Protestant and that the racial problem is most acutely felt within Protestantism 
(America and South Africa). I believe that the frontier situation to which 
Protestantism is particularly vulnerable is in a special sense a challenge to 
Protestant Christianity to recover that dimension of Christianity which centers 
around and is expressed in the sacraments. If Protestantism is to overcome the 
threat of a frontier situation it must regain the sacramentalistic aspect of 
Christianity, for there is no other way by which this problem of the frontier 
situation can be comprehended and overcome spiritually. The undoubted 
moral earnestness of Protestants, permeated as it is with the sincere endeavor 
to practice the precepts of Christ, is very often frustrated in the face of 
frontier situations such as the race problem. The reason for this lies in the 
fact that problems of frontier situations are of a transrational character and 
they cannot be fully overcome by that dimension of our Christian religion 
which we call The Word; for the Word takes possession of our rational 
faculties only, and of our will, inasmuch as it can be controlled by our con- 
victions. But the religion of our rational being cannot come to grips with and 
overcome the transrational realm of being. To face that realm and to over- 
come it spiritually we need to add to the Word that dimension of our 
Christian religion which we call The Spirit. We need to receive the full 
revelation of God, the revelation of the Word in the Spirit and the revelation 
of the Spirit in the Word—the revelation of the complete Christ. We speak 
in Christian theology of the Word and Sacraments as being a unity, but we 
have no adequate theology to show us the full meaning of this statement. 
Unless our transrational self is reached and grasped by the Spirit as our 
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rational self is reached and grasped by the Word, and unless the Word and 
the Spirit are fully related as one and the same revelation of God in the 
church and in Christian believers, then the Christian community and the 
individual members thereof are powerless in the face of such transpersonal 
forces of being as history, race, culture, and class. The sacraments are the 
saving power of God, permeating the transrational realms of man’s being 
and integrating them into his personality (the redeemed self of man), thus 
giving power to man to face and overcome the transrational forces of being, 
such as “race,” for instance. 

The plea for such Christianity is the burden borne by the suffering 
servant of Christendom, Afro-American Christianity. It is a call for the 
recovery of the ecumenical spirit of the church. It is very significant that 
modern ecumenism is deeply involved in the problem of race relations. There 
cannot be true ecumenicity without ecumenicity in depth, the recovery in the 
church of that spirit which will enable Christians to assert and experience 
their unity in Christ as something which not only transcends the social, 
psychological, national, cultural and racial differences among Christians, but 
also uses them as instruments for making the Gospel of Christ universally 
relevant and giving to the church the character of the veritable family of 
God’s people, whose mission is to make the presence of the Kingdom of God 
ever more deeply felt in all spheres of life and history. 

In connection with what has been said above, reference should be made 
to an important issue which Christians must understand theologically more 
deeply than has been the case up to now. This problem is the relation 
between the church as the spiritual reality, the revelation of the Kingdom 
of God, and the “natural church” of man. By the “natural church” I mean 
those social groups such as family, tribe, nation, race, class and culture which 
have given social and psychological security to man through the millennia of 
human existence. Man’s existence has become so deeply permeated by the 
“natural church” that he cannot live without it. Of course, the “natural 
church” is an enclosed world, a world without revelation, a world in which 
immanence excludes transcendence and the spiritual destiny of man. In 
spite of all this, it is an essential world for man’s existence. How the church 
can transform the “natural church” of man and make it the vehicle of the 
Kingdom of God is a major theological problem. One thing is clear: the 
theological view which denies the religious significance of the “natural 
church” and interprets it as belonging to the natural revelation and the natural 
unredeemed order is simply fatal. This theologically negative attitude to the 
“natural church,” by the law of revenge of life against the injustice of arbi- 
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trary thought, only compels the “natural church” to take the appearance 
of the church and an identification of the church and the “natural church” 
occurs, with disastrous consequences for the church, whose reality becomes 
falsified. For those living social and psychological entities which are not 
integrated into the church and thus made into divine instruments, take 
revenge on man and appear as the very thing in the name of which they were 
rejected. Thus the “natural church” often takes the form of the church. It is 
due to a superficial theological answer about the relationship of the church 
and the “natural church” that the problems of the frontier situation arise, for 
not only does the view which puts the church and the “natural church” into 
conflict create mutual impoverishment of the church and of human existence, 
but it vitiates both. 

This discussion about the relationship of the church and the “natural 
church” is relevant to my theme because the suffering of Afro-American 
Christianity is connected with this identification of the church and the 
“natural church” and it is to this problem, which must be fully grasped and 
creatively responded to, that Afro-American Christianity is drawing our 
attention. The Afro-Americans were forcibly uprooted from the world of the 
“natural church,” the only church which their ancestors knew, and were 
thrown into the arms of the church as the only reality which could give mean- 
ing to their new existence. They found, however, that the Christian 
community, where the church has existed for centuries, was unable to 
integrate them and be integrated with them into the church. The reason for 
this was that the Christian community, in the midst of which Afro-American 
Christianity was born, had reduced the church to the natural category of a 
uniform social, psychological and cultural life and turned it into a “natural 
church” with an added biblical and Christian flavor, precisely because of the 
reasons which I have pointed out above. Not being able to share full koinonia 
of the spirit of the one church with their Christian brethren, Afro-American 
Christians were compelled to create for themselves a church on a similiar 
pattern as the one which they had encountered. This has only made the 
problem of the frontier situation more acute in the church, disclosing her to 
be no more than a “natural church” in disguise, and not the supernatural and 
spiritual mother of all believers in Christ. This situation has brought great 
suffering to Afro-American Christians who have been thus compelled partially 
to re-establish the “natural church” for themselves, a fact through no fault 
of their own. But the fact that the break between them and the “natural 
church” being what it was, the “naturalized” church never could completely 
satisfy them spiritually and so help them to overcome the memory of the cruel 
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past and to fulfill their spiritual mission in the future. On the contrary, any- 
thing but the church in its fullness aggravates their position spiritually because 
it throws them back into their memories of the dark past, unilluminated as it 
was by Christian hope and a new mission. That is why any form of Afro- 
American “naziism” is the deadliest spiritual enemy of the Afro-American soci- 
ety. Afro-American Christianity does look for, and will find the healing of its 
suffering only in the true church. This is already bearing creative results, for 
Afro-American Christianity is compelling other Christians whose Christian 
spirit is uneasy about this suffering, to overcome the domination of the spirit 
of the “natural church” in their Christianity and thus reassert spiritually the 
true church which will embrace all Christians as brothers in Christ. There 
will be no integrated Christian community so long as the suffering of Afro- 
American Christianity is not fully understood and redeemed. Thus the 
spiritual significance of Afro-American Christianity for the church is profound 
and should not be lost sight of by theologians of ecumenism and history. 


VI. 


AFro-AMERICAN CuHrisTIANITY AND Its Mission 


One of the greatest historical and spiritual happenings of the last three 
hundred years was the forceful uprooting of Afro-Americans from their 
“natural church” and the soil of Africa and the emergence of this group of 
people as a Christian community in America and elsewhere in the West. The 
spiritual significance of this fact is hidden in the Christian destiny of the 
African continent and the spiritual mission of Afro-American Christianity 
in the world, especially Africa and America. 

As regards Africa, especially those parts from which the ancestors of the 
Afro-Americans came, it is essential, for Afro-Americans in general and for 
Afro-American Christians in particular, that Africa becomes fully Christianized. 
Within this context there lies the only possibility of redeeming spiritually the 
cruel fact of the uprootedness of Afro-Americans from Africa. History waits 
for this act of redemption which is so deeply imprinted on the subconscious of 
both Africans and Afro-Americans, without which their future destiny in the 
world will be vitiated. In this connection it is absolutely irrelevant that the 
Europeans and Arabs were also engaged in that shameful act of history—the 
slave trade. These people have to face their own judgment by God and history. 
Until now it has been difficult for Afro-Americans to take active part in the 
problems and destiny of Africa because of their involvement in the internal 
struggle for the rights of free men and because of foreign rule in Africa. Now 
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both of these have changed. And for the first time a closer contact between the 
African and Afro-American worlds is possible. In spite of the recognized fact 
that the historical experience of these two societies has been different in the 
last 250 years, their kinship and mutual interdependence is unquestionable. 
At present Africans are too much occupied with problems of tremendous 
revolutionary change now sweeping Africa to realize their own obligation 
toward Afro-American society. But the influence and presence of Christianity 
in Africa will undoubtedly compel Africans to face the problem of their own 
responsibility in severing the Afro-American community from the soil of 
Africa. On its part, the Afro-American community should do everything to 
make this redemption of history creative, for it would greatly benefit from it. 
The only thing in history which may bring this about is Christianity. If this 
is attempted on any other basis, it will vitiate this relationship because there 
is no other basis which is sufficiently creative to accomplish this. The African 
uneasiness with such a basis of solidarity between Africans and Afro- 
Americans as propagated by non-Christian Afro-American intelligentsia 
represented by such people as Richard Wright, is an instinctive realization 
that along this line of approach the two communities will be even more 
estranged. From my own observations of Afro-American reactions to Africa, 
the only creative one is that of Afro-American Christians, because it is based 
on the identification with and concern for Africa which is not only 
psychological, but spiritual as well. 

No Afro-American who does not look upon Africa with a Christian spirit 
can recognize his kinship in the fullest sense with Africans. Thus he cannot 
enjoy the sense of the tremendous cultural riches which Africa possesses and 
which are his racial and psychological heritage; and this is of tremendous 
importance for the future of mankind. This does not mean, of course, that 
Africa has become Christian. Just because this is not the case is the point with 
which Afro-American Christianity should be concerned. One thing can be 
said definitely: although Africa is not as yet fully Christian, her aspirations 
are Christian. And it is because of the fact that the aspirations of Africa are 
Christian and because the destiny of Afro-American society is wedded with 
Christianity that Afro-Americans could establish a creative link with Africa 
only by supporting Africa in realizing her Christian aspirations. There will 
be no recognition of Africa as the land of Afro-American ancestors if Moham- 
medanism becomes the dominant religious force in Africa. At present we see 
that the traditional African religious beliefs are giving way either to Moham- 
medanism or to Christianity and we cannot say which of the two will prevail. 
It is certain that the African church needs help from Afro-American Christian- 
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ity and this is expected in a time when Afro-American Christianity is engaged 
in the internal problems of helping the Afro-American society in the rather 
delicate position of racial tension and internal maintenance of the church 
in Afro-American society. And yet I know that never has Afro-American 
Christianity had a greater opportunity to be of service to Africa than at the 
present time, because Afro-Americans are well received and trusted in Africa. 
Secondly, by being concerned about the Christianization of Africa, Afro- 
American Christianity will help Africa avoid suffering from certain Afro- 
Americans who are thinking of, or wishing for, a Mohammedan or 
anti-European Africa in order that in this they may feel revenged for the 
humiliation their race has suffered from some quarters. Such a spirit does 
harm to Africa and to the African cause. I do not believe that this is in the 
best interests of Africa. This is the very thing which the enemies of Africa 
want for her. The Afro-American Christians are the only ones to safeguard 
Africa from this negative attitude of some Afro-Americans. If Afro-American 
Christianity helps Africa to find its soul in Christ, then Africa will gain 
moral authority in human society and will reinstate the Afro-Americans in 
the social position which belongs to them as free men and as Christians 
under God. 

This will not only be the act of reconciliation of the African and Afro- 
American worlds, the redemption of history, but will signify the conquest 
of Divine Providence over human brutality and willfulness. Then the world 
will see Afro-American society in a new light—that of a community with 
a great spiritual mission in the service of Christ. The slaves of yesterday will 
become the spiritual teachers of tomorrow because they will have learned 
Christ’s truth through the role of his suffering servants of today. 





The Tradition of Nonviolence and Its 
Underlying Forces 


By Witu1am Sruartr NEtson 


Hinpuism 


ETWEEN 2000 and 1000 B.C., when the Greeks were still nomads, the 
oldest religious writings in history appeared in India. They were the 
Vedas in which we find what has been described as “the first outpourings of 
the human mind, the glow of poetry, the rapture of nature’s loveliness and 
mystery.”* Following the Vedas came the ritualistic Brahmanas, the Laws of 
Manu, and the philosophical Upanishads. Then followed the two great popu- 
lar epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana and, as a part of the Mahab- 
harata, the Bhagavad Gita called by Wilhelm von Humboldt “the most beau- 
tiful, perhaps the only true philosophical song existing in any known 
language.”* 

From the beginning, amidst prayers, philosophical speculation, command- 
ments, poetry, and epics, the idea of nonviolence was present. In the 
Upanishads, ahimsa or nonviolence is one of the five moral virtues. In the 
Bhagavad Gita, ahimsa is a superior ethical virtue: 


I forsee no good will come 

From killing my own kindred in war 

Even though they slay me, I wish not to strike them. 
How can we be happy, having slain our own kindred 
Though they, with hearts deadened with avarice, 
See not the evil that will come.’ 


The Laws of Manu prescribe that he who would teach others for their 
well-being must be guided by ahimsa and use sweet and gentle speech toward 
them. 

From the Mahabharata comes the maxim that nonviolence is the greatest 
religion or duty. 

‘Jawaharlal Nehru. Quoted by H. G. Wells, Outline of History (New York, The Mac- 


millan Company, 1921), p. 252. 
*Quoted by Jawaharlal Nehru, The Discovery of India (New York, The John Day 


Company, 1946), p. 99. 
*Bhagavad Gita 1.31, 35, 37, 38. 
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Not only is nonviolence one of Hinduism’s cardinal virtues and its cosmic 
outlook generally, there are also present those other qualities of the human 
spirit which are inseparable from nonviolence. So in the Mahabharata absten- 
tion from injury to all creatures in thought, word, and deed is admonished and 
kindness and generosity are called the permanent duties of the good. Enjoin 
the Laws of Manu: “Let him patiently bear hard words. Let him not insult 
anybody. Against an angry man let him not in return show anger. Let him 
bless when he is cursed.”* 

Throughout these thousands of years of scripture we find self-imposed 
suffering and the surrender of one’s possessions to God both of which we shall 
discover to be the invariable accompaniments of genuine nonviolence. 


BuppHIsM 


Ancient Hinduism followed the course of most religions, and leaving 
behind its pristine years of pure worship, poetry, philosophic and ethical 
insight deteriorated into an inflexible cultus, other-worldliness, an heirarchial 
social order rigid in the extreme. 

The great reform came five hundred years before Christ with Gautama 
Buddha who gave the world an early and extraodinarily great personal example 
of total commitment to the nonviolent way of life. 

Breaking away from the ritualism of the Vedic religion he attacked the 
superstitions, ceremonials, and priestcrafts of popular religion and the related 
vested interests — metaphysics and theology, miracles and revelations, and 
everything related to the supernatural. He appealed to reason and experience. 
He emphasized ethics. Having thus described the Buddhist reformation, Mr. 
Nehru says of Buddha himself: “His whole approach comes like a breath of 
the fresh wind from the mountains after the stale air of metaphysical 
speculation.”® 

What of value accrues from violence? The answer of Buddhism is 
“hatreds are not quenched by hatred. Nay rather . . . hatreds are quenched by 
love”;* and victory can always be relied upon to breed hatred, for the con- 
quered are naturally unhappy. 

The speech of men must be under the same rule, for to use harsh 
language to those who have committed a sin is to strew salt upon the wound 


of the error. 

‘Laws of Mans 6:47-48. 

‘Op. cit., p. 111. 

*Vinaya 1.342-349. Quoted by E. W. Burlingame, Buddhist Parables (New Haven, Yale 


University Press, 1922), p. 27. 
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Buddha taught: 


A brother ought not intentionally 
to destroy the life of any being.’ 

Not for our life would we ever intentionally 
kill a living being.* 

A truth-finder laying aside cudgel and 
sword, lives a life of innocence and 
mercy, 


He heals divisions, and cements friendship; 


for, in peace is his delight... ° 


I have spoken of the total commitment of Buddha to the nonviolent way 
of life. Such a commitment must include a profound concern for the welfare 
of all. This indeed was a passion with Buddha. He preached to his disciples: 
“Go unto all lands and preach this gospel. Tell them that the poor and the 
lowly, the rich and the high, are all one, and that all castes unite in this 
religion as do the rivers of the sea.”?° 


Live on, 

for the good and the happiness of the 
great multitudes, 

Out of pity for the world, 
for the good and the gain and the 


weal of men.” 
For Buddha, the outcastes were not of the traditional sort. He said: 


The man who is angry and bears hatred, 
who harms living beings, who speaks falsely, 
who exalts himself and despises others,— 

let one know him as an outcaste.'? 


*"Mahavagga 1.78.4. Sacred Books of the East, 13.235. 

*Mahavagga 6.31.13. Sacred Books of the East, 17.117. 
*Cula-Hatthi-Padopama Sutta: Sacred Books of the Buddhists, 5: 128, 129. 
“Quoted by Nehru, op. cit., p. 119. 

“4Maha-Parinibbana Sutta 3.4. Sacred Books of the East, 11.41. 

"Sacred Books of the East, 10:2. 21-22. 
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The commitment to nonviolence involves also self-discipline and self- 
renunciation. Buddha rejected extreme asceticism and chose rather the 
“Middle Path” between self-indulgence and self-mortification coupled with 
rigid self-discipline. “Not even a God,” he said, “could change into 
defeat the victory of a man who has vanquished himself, and always lives 
under restraint.”"* 

Having gained sixty disciples, he sent them on their way, with this 
message: “Go ye now out of compassion for the world, for the welfare of gods 
and men. Let not two of you go the same way. Preach the doctrine which is 
glorious. Proclaim a consummate, perfect and pure life of holiness.”* 

If Buddha did not urge self-mortification, he did warn against the penalty 
of selfishness. He taught: “People grieve from selfishness; perpetual cares 
kill them”;?5 and 

The man who is possessed of much property 
Who has gold and food, 

And still enjoys his sweet things— 
This is the cause of loss.'* 


Later Buddhism in many ways has been apostate to the teachings of its 
founder and yet, departing from India after more than a thousand years, it 


has left an ineffaceable mark upon the life and thought of that country. 


Kinc Asoka 


In India when men speak of the two or three supremely great figures of 
their past, King Asoka is always among them. He was called the “Beloved of 
the Gods” and his reign an Indian historian describes as “one of the brightest 
interludes in the troubled history of mankind.”?* 

Asoka, model of gentleness, succeeded to his father’s throne in 268 B.C. 
at the time the Romans were reviving the Etruscan sport of setting slaves to 
fight each other for their lives and only a few years before the first gladiatorial 
games were held in their capital city. 

His kingdom was vast including all of present India, except the most 
southern portion, and great territories further north. He was a conquerer until 


his conversion. 


“Ibid., 10:1. 31-32. 

“Ibid., 13:112-113. 

““Sutta Nipata 805: Sacred Books of the East, 12.2.150. 

“J bid., 101: Sacred Books of the East, 10.2.18. 
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Of this conversion Asoka himself tells. Grieved by the suffering born of 
one of his great victories involving the deportation of 150,000 persons, the 
killing of 100,000, and the death of many times that number, he resolved upon 
forgiveness and conciliation wherever possible and enjoined his ancestors not 
to seek new victories and, should they become engaged in conquest by arms, 
to take pleasure in patience and gentleness and to regard the only true con- 
quest as that won by piety. 

Although he did not renounce every use of force he undertook no war 
voluntarily, which led to the great weakening of his kingdom. 

The conversion of Asoka was a conversion from the law of conquest to 
the “Law of Piety.” What then was the “Law of Piety?” It was the law of good 
deeds, compassion, liberality, truthfulness, and purity. And so throughout his 
vast kingdom he ordered the planting of banyan trees to provide shade for 
both men and beasts, the digging of wells, the providing of watering places, 
and the erecting of rest houses. 

He did not see fit to eliminate the death sentence but he ordered the 
novel rule—novel then and in some places novel now—that the condemned 
should have three days in which their relatives might come and meditate with 
them. 

Animals were not forgotten. Hospitals were erected for them, animal 
sacrifice was forbidden and restrictions were placed upon the slaughter of 
animals for food, thereby giving impetus to the practice of vegetarianism. 
Hunting was abolished. 

Asoka had no expressed faith in God and little enthusiasm for cere- 
monials. He complained at the trivial, worthless ceremonies performed by 
women at weddings, the birth of children, and upon departures on journeys 
and declared that it is the ceremonial of piety that bears great fruit. This 
ceremonial, he said, includes the proper treatment of slaves and servants, 
honor to teachers, gentleness toward living creatures, and liberality towards 
ascetics and Brahmans. 

It is recalled that Asoka was Buddhist, and it is said that his missionaries 
went from his court as far west as Alexandria. But he was tolerant. Speaking 
of reverence he said: “the root of it is restraint in speech, to wit, a man 
must not do reverence to his own sect or disparage that of another man with- 
out reason . . . because the sects of other people all deserve reverence for one 
reason or another. . . . By acting contrawise, a man hurts his own sect, and 
does disservice to the sects of other people.”?* 


“Rock Edict XII, Vincent A. Smith, Asoka (Delhi, S. Chand and Company, 1957), 
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This was King Asoka of the third century B.C. Of him H. G. Wells 
wrote: “For eight and twenty years Asoka worked sanely for the real needs 
of men. Amidst the tens of thousands of names of monarchs that crowd the 
columns of history, . . . the name of Asoka shines and shines almost alone, 
a star. From the Volga to Japan his name is still honoured. China, Tibet and 
even India, tho it has left his doctrine, preserve the tradition of his greatness. 
More men cherish his memory today than have ever heard the names of 
Constantine or Charlemagne.”** 


JAINISM 

It will be profitable in discussing Jainism to recall that Mahavira, its 
founder, was a contemporary of Buddha, that Jainism and Buddhism devel- 
oped side by side in sixth century B.C. India, and that they bore important 
similarities. As was true with Buddhism, Jainism also broke away from the 
Vedic religion. Neither is concerned with first cause and in both the emphasis 
is strongly ethical rather than transcendental. 

The departure of Jainism from Buddhism in practice was in part largely 
a matter of degree. Self-discipline in Jainism was carried to a great extreme. 
Gandhi's early years were spent in Gujarat, Western India, where Jainism 
was very strong and he and his family fell heavily under its influence. 

Described as perhaps the finest ethical feature of Jainism is the year-end 
penance in which Jains, including both monks and laymen, “are expected 
to confess their sins, pay their debts, and ask forgiveness of their neighbors 
for any offenses, whether intentional or unintentional.”*° 

As in Buddhism, Jainism reveals a strong social concern, the difference 
being largely in the motivation. In Buddhism, escape from the round of 
suffering was at least the original motive. Charity in Jainism is good for the 
soul which is enabled to break the bonds of matter. Thus, often, it is not for 
love of others but for the love of one’s own soul that good works should be 
performed. Later Jainism revealed a greater warmth and humanity. 

As to certain more easily identifiable aspects of nonviolence, Jainism was 
of all religions in India their most fervent exponent. We read: 


All beings hate pains. 

Therefore one should not kill them. 

This is the quintessence of wisdom not 
to kill anything.*! 


“Outline of History (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1921), p. 371. 

“A. L. Basham, “Jainism and Buddhism” in Sources of Indian Tradition by Bary, Hay, 
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This doctrine has led to the most extraordinary practices, including the 
sweeping of paths as one walks along and the wearing of gauze over one’s 
mouth to avoid the accidental killing of any creature. Moreover, in the Jain 
view, a good rebirth or salvation cannot be achieved in violence against earth 
or water for many souls are embodied in water and many creatures live in 
the earth. 

Although ahimsa was emphasized as the greatest virtue in personal rela- 
tions, warfare for Jains, as for most Indians, was legitimate and militarism was 
not strongly opposed. Practical astuteness in Jain thinking is revealed in the 
following observation: 


The force of arms cannot do what peace 
does. If you can gain your desired end 
with sugar, why use poison??? 


CurisTIANITY 


The Sermon on the Mount, said Gandhi, “went straight to my heart,”** 
and he records his delight in the verses which begin: “But I say unto you, 
that ye resist not evil: but whosoever smite thee on thy right cheek turn to 
him the other also.”** 

Gandhi was not concerned with the exegesis of what he read, with 
amassing supporting scriptural passages, or with the defense of his interpre- 
tation against a contrary one. When what he read went straight to his heart, 
that was sufficient. The reason for this is clear. What he read had confirmed 
his own deepest insights. 

The believer in nonviolence, however, will find numerous defenses of 
the interpretation of Jesus as a Prophet of the nonviolent life. If the episode 
of Jesus casting the money changers out of the temple with a “scourge of 
cords” has troubled him he will learn that the verb used for “driving out” 
or “casting out” is the same as that employed to describe sending away a cured 
leper and sending forth workers to the harvest. He will find support in one 
scholar who writes that the essence of what Jesus taught is distilled in the 
“Golden Rule,” and crystallized in the two great commandments of “complete 
love of God, and unfailing love of neighbour. His blessing is for the peace- 
makers. He holds it to be nearer His own spirit to suffer wrong than to inflict 
it, even when the suffering is undeserved. Instead of seeking revenge, He 
calls on His disciples to love their enemies and pray for those who persecute 


*Nitivakyamrta, 344-56 cento. Quoted by Basham, op. cit., p. 90. 
*Autobiography (Washington, D. C., Public Affairs Press, 1948), p. 92. 
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them. . . . Finally His acceptance of the Cross was a summary in action of all 
that He had taught in word.”** 

A second New Testament scholar speaks of that “ethical teaching of 
Jesus, which according to any natural and straightforward exegesis is obviously 
and flagrantly incompatible with intentional and organized bloodshed, and 
therefore with war.”?¢ 

The lives and convictions of the early Christians also comprise convinc- 
ing if not conclusive evidence that the intrinsic nature of the life and teachings 
of Jesus is persuasive testimony against violence and participation in violence. 
For more than two centuries Christians were preponderantly opposed to war, 
refusing to justify and to participate in it. A church order as late as the third 
century required soldiers to abandon the calling of soldiering before baptism 
and provided for the excommunication of Christians who joined the army. 
About one hundred and fifty years after Christ, Marcus Aurelius Antonius, 
pressed by the enemy, entreated Christians to join his forces and then 
threatened them only to be met by refusal “for the Cause and Name of their 
God, which they bear in their Consciences.”** The answer of Martin to 
Julian the Apostate, three hundred years after Christ, was, “I am a Soldier of 
Christ, therefore I cannot fight.”** 

Then followed the great tragedy—the wedding of the Christian church 
to Rome. Says Cadoux of the great change: “Allowing for a little exaggeration, 
Cit) is broadly speaking true” that “the Church as a whole definitely gave up 
her anti-military leanings, abandoned all her scruples, finally adopted the 
imperial point of view and treated the ethical problem involved as a closed 
question.”*° 

At the time of the Protestant Reformation we see repeated a familiar his- 
torical pattern: revolt against long established religious authority and practices 
accompanied by a vigorous assertion or reassertion of the nonviolent temper. 
Thus came John Hus and the Moravians, the Mennonites and the Schwenk- 
felders, and later George Fox and the Quakers. 

The Quakers are well known to us and they are known not only for 
their consistent testimony against war but for a commitment to a total way 


™G. H. C. Macgregor, The New Testament Basis of Pacifism (London, James Clarke 
and Company, Ltd., 1938), p. 35. 

™C. J. Cadoux, The Early Church and the World (Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark, 1925), 
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of life which is the invariable accompaniment of genuine nonviolence. What- 
ever deviation from the nonviolent way there may have been by individual 
Quakers, the record testifies that “no regularly constituted body of the Society 
of Friends has ever made a declaration contrary to the strict pacifist position.”*° 

When Howard Brinton** describes the method of nonviolence in his 
society, he includes the Quaker testimony and action against the horrors of 
seventeenth century prison life which subjected these protesting Christians 
themselves to cruel suffering, for their pains. He describes the long and pain- 
ful effort of Quakers to have substituted for the inhumane treatment of the 
insane the ways of sympathy and kindness. He quotes the admonition of 
George Fox to “Let your Light shine among Indians, the Blacks and the 
Whites that ye may answer the truth in them.”*? He records the program of 
Quaker relief of the distressed which began in 1690 during the Irish war 
when Quakers supplied war prisoners with food and clothing and which con- 
tinues until this moment in the far and near places of the earth. And of course 
he describes the quiet, brave, novel and often fruitful labors of Quakers in the 
interest of international peace. 


To.stoy 


Gandhi expressed himself as being overwhelmed upon reading Leo 
Tolstoy's The Kingdom of God is Within You and he called himself Tolstoy’s 


humble follower. What did Gandhi find in this and other of Tolstoy's writing? 
He found, for one thing, that in Tolstoy’s view a Christian is one who eschews 
violence, even avoids disputes with his neighbor and thus gains freedom for 
himself and helps to free the world. To the question as to whether those who 
resist nonviolently will be killed, Tolstoy answered, yes, but in numbers only 
a fraction of those who die in revolutionary wars. 

In common with others who professed nonviolence Tolstoy was deeply 
offended by a religion of ecclesiasticism, of dogmas, of sacraments, fasts, and 
prayers. Religion, he held, gave meaning to life, but the church was an insult 
to his reason. “A life based on Christian truth was precious and indispensable 
to me, and the Church offered me rules completely at variance with the truth 
I loved.”** He did believe in God. “I believe in God,” he confessed, “whom I 


understand as Spirit, as love, as the Source of all. I believe that He is in me 


Howard Brinton, Friends for 300 Years (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1952), p. 160. 

"Op. cit., pp. 151 ff. 
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and I in Him. I believe that the will of God is most clearly and intelligently 
expressed in the teaching of the man Jesus whom to consider God and to pray 
to, I consider the greatest blasphemy.”** He also believed in faith, but a faith 
reconciled with reason. The result of Tolstoy’s stricture against the church 
was his excommunication. Tolstoy’s was the first public funeral held in Russia 
without religious rites. 

Protesting against mysticism and revelation of any type, Tolstoy expressed 
his profound faith in morality. “Religion,” he said, “is a certain relation 
established by man between his separate personality and the infinite universe 
of its Source. And morality is the ever-present guide to life which results from 
that relation.”** 

Tolstoy’s nature was volcanic. Caught at the age of fifty-seven between 
the message of Christ and man’s ways, he forsook the life of privilege, went 
barefoot, adopted plain attire, worked the fields at the side of peasants, 
forsook smoking, meat-eating, and hunting. 

In Tolstoy the spirit of nonviolence found another logical expression, for 
he suffered with the suffering poor and strove with all his mighty energies 
to bring them relief. He petitioned the government to grant peasants an equal 
share with others, to forbid the disregard of common law, to remove all 
barriers to education, and remove all limitations on religious liberty. “A good 
deed,” he said, “does not consist merely of feeding the hungry with bread, but 
of loving both the hungry and the satisfied. For it is more important to love 
than to feed because one may feed and not love, but it is impossible to love 
and not to feed.”** Shortly, however, his diary carried the note: “I hardly 
slept all night. In the morning I said that this feeding the hungry is a serious 
matter.”*? The record shows that he plunged vigorously into the feeding of 
the famine sufferers. 

It is obvious why Gandhi so willingly became Tolstoy's disciple and it 
is society's great fortune that Tolstoy found one who would bring to such 
magnificent flowering the seed he had sown. 


THOREAU 


United States Representative William H. Meyer of Vermont has opposed 
the draft of men into the armed services and expressed the non-conforming 


belief that Communist China should be a member of the United Nations. 
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Apropo this a columnist of the Washington Post has commented that such 
obedience to conscience is in the tradition of Thoreau who went to jail for 
his belief in the abolition of slavery.** 

In the first paragraph of his celebrated paper, Civil Disobedience, 
Thoreau protested against the United States’ war against Mexico.*® His more 
vigorous protest was the refusal to pay a tax in support of that war. He was 
thus seized and placed in jail. The story is told that Emerson visited Thoreau 
in his new quarters and inquired as to why he was there. The answer Thoreau 
is said to have given was, “Waldo, why are you not here?” As to Thoreau, 
Emerson was led to remark eloquently, “On him they could not calculate.”*° 

In Thoreau we hear a familiar note. He was repelled by organized 
religion, “signed off” from the village church and refused to pay his tax for 
the support of the minister. He once lectured in an Amherst, New Hampshire, 
orthodox church and later expressed the hope that thereby he had helped to 
undermine it. He had no creed, we are told, yet he himself said: “Happy the 
man who . . . lives a balanced life, acceptable to nature and to God.”** And 
Bronson Alcott, who knew him well, observed: “I should say he inspired love, 
if indeed the sentiment he awakens did not seem to partake of something yet 
purer, if that were possible, and as yet nameless from its rarity and 
excellence.”*? 

In American history Thoreau’s two years’ sojourn alone in a cabin out- 
side of Concord by Walden Pond is famous not that many understand fully 
Thoreau’s “clearsighted view of a false economics and the perversion of values 
in American living.” Only now has the full significance of Walden been felt, 
says Henry Seidel Canby. For, he continues, “It is only in our generation 
that the industrial revolution has reached a point where man is in real danger 
of becoming a machine thinking like a machine, . . . and it is only in our own 
time that bodily comfort and the satisfactions of pride have been elevated into 
what is frankly called the American standard of living.”** 

Thoreau bore one further mark of the nonviolent spirit. His heart bled 
at the sight of injustice and all human suffering. His house was a station on 
the underground railroad and he himself escorted a fugitive slave enroute to 
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Canada. The death of John Brown stirred him to the depths of his being. 
Speaking to a Concord audience on this man recently hanged, he said, “For 
once we are lifted out of the trivialness and dust of politics into the region of 
truth and manhood”** and “the only government that I recognize . . . is that 
power that establishes justice in the land, never that which establishes 
injustice.”** 

Thoreau was not a pacifist. For him passive resistance was not enough 
where wrong was rampant. “I do not wish to kill or be killed,” he said, “but 
I foresee circumstances in which both of these things would be by me un- 
avoidable. In extremeties I could even be killed.” And yet he would not kill 
a bird despite his scientific interests or even hold it in his hands. “I would 
rather hold it in my affections,” he said.*® 

Gandhi first read Thoreau’s Civil Disobedience in prison. In reflecting 
upon this prison experience Gandhi quotes from Thoreau: “I say that if there 
was a wall of stone between me and my townsmen, there was a still more 
difficult one to climb or break through before they could get to be as free as 
I was. I did not feel for a moment confined, and the walls seemed a great 
waste of stone and mortar.”*? 

Upon reading Thoreau’s Civil Disobedience Gandhi began to call his 
movement “Civil Disobedience” for English readers instead of passive resist- 
ance. Later he adopted the phrase “Civil Resistance.” 


GANDHI 


I hope that in this cursory, fragmentary survey of the nonviolent tradition 
certain unmistakable signs of the meaning and the underlying principles or 
forces of nonviolence have appeared. These forces I wish now to summarize 
and to examine in relation especially to the Gandhian philosophy of non- 
violence. 

First, the origin and support of the spirit of nonviolence in a people or a 
person has no single explanation. It may be given, that is, born of the culture, 
of one’s religious heritage, at the mother’s knee. Gandhi’s nonviolence was in 
gestation for three thousand years, at the least, there in the land of Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Jainism. Kaba Gandhi, his father, was a man who knew his 
mind and stood by it. His mother could “take the hardest vows” without 
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flinching. Again nonviolence is sometimes born of extremity, of one’s own 
suffering or the sufferings of others. King Asoka could not bear the horror 
on the battle field of Kalinga and he was reborn. Gandhi could not bear the 
insults inflicted upon himself and upon his fellow dark-skinned people in 
South Africa and he began the search for an answer. This search ended in a 
religion of truth and nonviolence. 

Whatever the origin of nonviolence it must be supported by reason. The 
Buddhist saw clearly that victory by force breeds hatred for the conquered, 
and is always unhappy. Gandhi was inspired by the great tradition of ahimsa 
in India but he spent a life time elaborating a rational structure for his faith 
in which he reasoned: self sacrifice is superior to the sacrifice of others; if the 
cause is not right then only the resisters will suffer; nonviolence is the aseptic 
way of permitting the poison to work itself out by letting all the natural forces 
have full play; nonviolence arouses the best in others; apparent good from 
violence is temporary, while the evil is permanent; good brought through 
force destroys individuality, while nonviolent noncooperation preserves 
individuality. 

Christian pacifists call upon the New Testament for support but they 
have reasons of their own. Quakers, for example, invoke the example of Christ 
but they also justify nonviolence as answering “that of God” in other men; 
in fighting, they explain, one side or the other loses while in the nonviolent 
way there is the possibility that both sides may win; they point out that force 
can produce a superficial unity such as exists in a machine but not organic 
unity born of an appeal to the “light” within. 

Tolstoy reasoned that life lost through nonviolent resistance can be only 
a fraction of that lost in violent revolutions. 

Manifestly the nonviolent spirit may be born in and, in respects, nurtured 
by the workings of all these forces; one’s heritage, one’s extremity, one’s reason. 
But nonviolence lives and grows also by experimentation. Gandhi's life was an 
experiment with truth and the means to truth, nonviolence. His life, he said, 
consisted of nothing more than these experiments. In a sense he was a 
scientist, claiming no finality concerning his conclusions, accepting here and 
rejecting there, seeking always, as he said, to satisfy his reason and his heart. 

Second, nonviolence is not a single virtue or a single quality of life; it is 
a congeries of virtues, of qualities; it is a spirit, a way of life, a religion, or as 
Gandhi would say, the law of one’s being. In Gandhi's structure, there are two 
basic pillars, truth and ahimsa or nonviolence, or as he also called it, love. 
Truth is the end; nonviolence is the means. But the end and the means are 
bound irrevocably to each other for a vision of truth is dependent upon the 
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realization of nonviolence. As truth is God, so also love is God. Love surely is 
not a single virtue; it is a way of life, it is a religion. His life he considered 
as one indivisable whole. “What,” he asks “was the larger ‘symbiosis’ that 
Buddha and Christ preached? Gentleness and love.”** 

Let us look, then, at those qualities of life which comprise the symbiosis 
which Gandhi called nonviolence. True nonviolence is religion for it is a 
total commitment to that which the individual regards as supreme in the 
world. In Gandhi, however, and in every authentic example of nonviolence 
there is a suspicion of and often a revolt against other-worldliness, excessive 
ritualism, insistence upon theology, and ecclesiasticism. Gandhi, however, 
was wise. Although he considered himself a true reformer he never permitted 
his zeal to lead him to the rejection of anything in Hinduism which he con- 
sidered essential. Nowhere, indeed, was his genius more apparent than in the 
synthesis he achieved between the history, the language, and certain forms of 
his religious heritage on the one hand and a radical reinterpretation of religion 
on the other. 

For Gandhi the essence of religion is morality. “I reject any religious 
doctrine that does not appeal to reason and is in conflict with morality.”** 
Unreasonable religious sentiment he could tolerate but not when it was 
immoral. In his philosophy “there is no such thing as religion overriding 
morality.”*° 

For Gandhi the golden rule of conduct, the conduct called nonviolence, 
was mutual toleration; for he realized that all men will never think as one 
and that truth will always appear in fragments. 

For him all religions are true, all religions contain some error, all religions 
were almost as dear to him as his own Hinduism. His prayer for another 
was “NOT ‘God, give him the light that Thou hast given me,’ BUT 
‘Give him all the light and truth he needs for his highest development.’ ”** 
This did not mean an abandonment of what he believed and held dear. He 
said he would let the winds of doctrine blow through the windows and doors 
of his house but he would refuse to be swept off his feet. His own religion he 
would not abandon but he would do what he could to improve and purify it. 

For Gandhi nonviolence is inconceivable without self-renunciation. “I 
must reduce myself to zero,” he said, for “Ahimsa is the farthest limit of 
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humility.”** In things material he did reduce himself to all but zero. Wherever 
I walked or talked with him, morning, afternoon, or evening, in a remote 
village or a great city, it was always the same—nothing of dress, of furniture, 
of house, of livery of any sort to distract. There was no hurry. When he 
walked into a woman’s home and saw the miserable inadequacy of what she 
wore, he immediately reduced his own dress next to zero and continued to 
do this until he died. 

Gandhi knew too well that men who are burdened with possessions they 
love are never really free. He warned, however, that renunciation of desire 
is far more important than the renunciation of objects. In abstention as in all 
other matters he emphasized that the spirit was the matter. “A man,” he says, 
“over-scrupulous in diet is an utter stranger to ahimsa and a pitiful wretch if 
he is slave to selfishness and passions and is hard of heart.” 

Nonviolence is compassion. At midnight on August 15, 1947 I listened 
to Mr. Nehru as he spoke on the transfer of power from the British Govern- 
ment to India that was then taking place. He referred to Mr. Gandhi, who 
was absent, as one who if he could would wipe every tear from every eye. No 
where in our time, perhaps even for a thousand years, have men known one 
with greater compassion for his fellowmen. When he could not give them 
the clothes they needed he reduced his own to the barest minimum. When 
the removal of untouchable slums was beyond his power, he made his home 
in one. He dedicated his life to the breaking of the chains that bound his 
people. He died a martyr because he dared to fight the cause of a people 
called enemies by some of his own community. The innocent child and the 
convict, the harmless beggar at his door and his alien oppressor all alike were 
the objects of his compassion. 

This was a compassion, moreover, that found expression in a great con- 
structive program designed to free the body and lift the spirit—a program of 
spinning and other crafts, of village organization, of education. For him the 
spinning wheel became the symbol par excellence of nonviolence. It united 
the people peacefully and in common trust. It promised relief from degrading 
poverty. 

Finally, nonviolence is a weapon of the strong. My final conversation 
with Mr. Gandhi was in Calcutta in August of 1947 when riots raged between 
Hindus and Muslims, the Hindus, now in authority, being the aggressors. I 
raised a question of the efficacy of the nonviolent technique in group relations. 
He declared that on that subject he was at the moment in darkness. He had 
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spent almost a lifetime teaching that nonviolence was a weapon not of the 
weak but of the strong, of those who are able to strike back but will not. He 
realized then that his people did not understand. This is one of the most 
difficult aspects of nonviolence to fathom and accept and the explanation for 
the failure of so many efforts in its name. Nonviolence is not an expedient 
to be used when no other instrument is available and one is otherwise power- 
less. It is not a tactic, a strategy. It is a way of life, a religion. It begins in 
personal relations, in attitudes toward all men—the strong and the weak, it 
expresses itself in thought, in speech, as well as in action. 

This does not mean that mass nonviolence should never be attempted 
until every participant has attained perfection. It does require that the ideal 
be clear, that there be commitment, that men shall be in candidacy for the 
quality of spirit and life exemplified in Jesus of Nazareth and which so lately 
was revealed among us in Mohandas K. Gandhi. 





The Need for Study of the Biblical Basis 
of Religious Liberty 
By C. EManuret Carison 


UALLY the people who present theological papers try to “tell the 

truth.” Since I am not a theologian, I perhaps might be forgiven for 
not attempting to do that. I write, then, not for the purpose of telling what 
the biblical basis of religious liberty is. Rather 1 am writing to ask the pro- 
fessional theologians and pastors to tell their constituencies what it is. 

For several years I have been urging this kind of study, and asking this 
kind of question. It has gone on long enough that some people have become 
slightly impatient with the request. There has been no substantial refutation, 
but rather a frequent question, “Why?”, and this is put in various forms. 

Among those pressing the “Why?” are the activists. They usually put 
the question this way: “Why waste our time on academics? We have a 
battle on our hands. Let us get on with the fight.” It is neither hard to 
understand nor to appreciate the question that they pose. Here is communism 
with its oppression of religion. Here are the Roman Catholics with their 
aspirations for unified church rule from Rome. Here are the supernationalists 
who are convinced that the best defense of some particular nation lies in the 
strengthening of religion. So, we must up and at them! But what is the real 
nature of the battle to which we give ourselves? 

Most of the activists would contend that the theoretic questions in defense 
of religious liberty were fought out in the eighteenth century. The why’s 
and the wherefore’s were gone over at that time and the conclusion was 
written into the American Constitution. So, they urge, now let us do battle 
for the Constitution! But our struggle is not so much for the Constitution as 
for the things guarded by the Constitution. It is not a cultural status quo but 
spiritual insights and values that we seek. 

I also meet a critical variety of biblical scholarship which is largely caught 
up in social action and reform. Its proponents usually ask, “Why do you insist 
on being biblical about this thing?” And in their question I sense the implied 
accusation of bibliolatry. Obviously there are approaches to biblical scholarship 
prominently expressed in our own century which have limited themselves 
to a developmental philosophy of culture and religious insights. It is to be 
expected that these find it difficult to believe that one should turn back 
to the insights of a past culture for the nurture of his understanding regarding 
today’s problems. 
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Occasionally I also find a church administrator who asks the question 
“Why?” For the man who must grind out policy and decision at a desk and 
project organization and plans for current programming the attempt to be 
biblical about this problem seems rather futile. The implication of his question 
is that the issue is one of programming and accordingly is the kind of problem 
for which we should not expect answers from the Bible. 

All of these folk have their points. Yet I feel that we still have good 
reason to call for a re-study of the biblical basis of our Christian concern for 
religious liberty. Let me review some of these with you. 

It is possible to have an emphasis on religious liberty which represents 
merely the self-defensiveness of minority groups. More formally, this is often 
expressed by the thesis that the American tradition of religious liberty is 
simply an adjustment to expedience, an adjustment to “religious pluralism.” 
If this is the fundamental force that has operated in our American tradition 
then, of course, we do not have a philosophy of liberty but merely a program 
of convenience. Fortunately, not all Americans have been as shallow-minded 
as our critics have assumed that we are. 

If one applies this theory of liberty to the current American scene one 
is not surprised to find Christian Scientists, for instance, much interested in 
religious liberty. It is more difficult to relate their emphasis on religious liberty 
to the fundamental presuppositions of the Christian Science movement, but 
if these relationships are there they should be clarified. Similarly it is not 
surprising to find the Seventh-Day Adventists concerned with the matter. 
However, here again it is more difficult to relate the basic philosophy of the 
Seventh-Day Adventist movement to this concern for freedom, but such study 
should be encouraged. Neither is it surprising to find Buddhists and Moslems 
in the United States being convinced that religious liberty should be practiced 
and conserved. The long range stability of a freedom movement is dependent 
on its roots and on its internal consistency. 

We can recall, also, that it was a Baptist minority supported by a Roman 
Catholic minority and others that placed the strong demand for religious liberty 
before our Founding Fathers. Baptists, Roman Catholics, and others confronted 
the established churches as free, disestablished church movements seeking 
freedom and security. Now if this were the full depth of the movement our 
tradition would be one of opportunism rather than of doctrine or philosophy. 
In that event there are no theological or biblical presuppositions which have 
a genitive relationship to the political institutions of the American tradition. 
Using this theory of liberty we would expect both Roman Catholics and 
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Baptists to be less concerned with religious freedom now that they have 
passed the stage of minority consciousness in certain areas of our nation. 

Indeed, one of the very large questions facing the American public mind 
at the present time is the question, “Will the thesis of the Roman Catholic 
Church reassert itself on the American scene?” The tradition and the theology 
of the movement say that the state must be a Roman Catholic state and 
that its authority should support the Roman Catholic church and none other. 
Historically, the movement has insisted that the state should not tolerate any 
other kind of religion or any other form of Christianity. The question is, has 
the long experience in the American environment of pluralism reshaped the 
Roman Catholic mind so that the theology can no longer find expression in 
a program of action, even though the minority status of the group is outgrown? 

In the light of all this, observed from history and the current scene, one 
is prone to try to take stock of the quality and the depth of our Protestant 
commitment to liberty. Verbal heritage in a movement is one thing and 
commitment to fundamental principles is another. The language of Jefferson 
continues in the modern Democratic party, but if Jefferson has any com- 
munication with the present I am sure that he has turned over many times 
in recent decades. Not a few of his turns have been made in response to 
speeches by Democrats in Virginia. What about our vocabulary? Is it heritage 
or is it commitment? 

Let me take my own denomination, the Baptists, as an example. As 
a movement we have come to be strong enough so that we are unable to 
avoid assuming responsibility. Are those parts of the United States in which 
Baptists are strong the areas that are on the front line in regard to religious 
liberty and in respect for the spiritual competency of the individual person? 
After a recent speech to the leadership of a local church in another denomina- 
tion, I was asked rather persistently whether there are any other denomina- 
tions which are growing as rapidly as the Baptists in Russia. I know of none. 
But in facing the question I had an awareness that the thoughtful gentleman 
who was raising it may have been wondering about the why’s and the where- 
fore’s. In short, this question about the basis of the Baptist concern for religious 
liberty goes to the very roots of its movement. 

Now if religious liberty is an integral part of Christian thinking, as | 
am convinced it is, if it stems from our religious presuppositions, then we have 
an obligation to make these relationships clear so that this modern confused 
world can understand. If there are such relationships, they should become 
clear in our preaching and teaching. 
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For instance, if there is a presupposition in our understanding of the 
nature of God and his purpose for man which requires that man be free 
to be responsive to God we should be able to communicate these presup- 
positions. Or to put it the other way, if there is something in the nature of man 
as a creature under God that requires that he be spiritually free in order to 
play his réle of man, we must also be able to describe that something. In short, 
if the message of religious liberty is a distinctive one that has coherence 
between the various elements that make up the Christian faith, it is our 
responsibility to lay bare the inter-relationships. If we have distinctives in 
these areas we should be able to relate those to our meaning and mode of 
baptism, to our policy in the churches, and to our doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

These are tremendously important questions for an age like ours. In a 
time when human hearts are failing and people are fleeing to all kinds of 
security we must not be critical of them if they flee to authoritarian structures 
unless we offer them a meaningful alternative. They want answers and they 
have a right to answers. In a time like ours Christians are scarcely entitled 
to go on with programs of evangelism and foreign missions without having 
answers to these problems. The Christian mission to the world is far from 
complete unless we present the relationships which make men free. 

Finally, if the American Protestant movement has coherence and unity 


in its ideological structure then we face the further responsibility of applying 
those fundamental insights in our own particular institutional policies as part 
of our Christian witness. What we say regarding our unwillingness to coerce 
the religious participation of people will have relatively little meaning if 
our own institutional policies are not equally sensitive in their aversion to 


coercion. 

For example, in the early days in Virginia the advocates of religious liberty 
insisted that the glebe lands should be sold and the proceeds used for public 
benefit because those lands had been purchased by tax money or they were 
public assets. At the same time they insisted that the taxpayer should in no 
wise be coerced to support a religious ministry in which he does not believe, 
nor indeed be required to support a religious ministry in which he does believe. 

With a well-known heritage of this kind we are confronted today with 
no end of awkward and difficult questions. A great many public policy issues 
are ambivalent when viewed both from the interests of our heritage and from 
the interests of our current programs. For instance, we believe in the separa- 
tion of church and state as a means to the defense of religious liberty, but at 
the same time we are enthusiastic about the evangelizing opportunities in the 
armed services by means of a program in which the Government hires upward 
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of three thousand ministers of the gospel with the taxpayers’ money. The same 
kind of ambivalence appears when we focus on our programs and aspirations 
in regard to the public schools or in hospital and welfare policy. Needless 
to say the problem of tax policies and tax privileges under the law of the land 
presents equally difficult questions. 

In the face of these questions we are not likely to find principles which 
are adequate guides if we are dealing simply with the verbal heritage. In 
fact, the movement for religious liberty might become internally contradictory 
and lacking in intellectual respectability unless we can take sufficient time to 
assure ourselves that we are not dealing simply with a heritage of pluralism 
or an emphasis that grew out of minority movement experiences. 

It is also possible to come to an emphasis on religious liberty on the basis 
of humanism. This humanistic emphasis may be incorporated as a part of a 
deist philosophy as it was in the minds of some of the makers of the Constitu- 
tion. Or it may be tied in with Unitarianism as it was in the minds of many 
writers on the subject in the earlier period, both in England and in New 
England. The humanistic emphasis could also be rooted in scientism. Regard- 
less of the philosophic package the emphasis on the worth of man as the 
highest of all forms of life can find expression in a kind of liberalism that is 
both political and social. 

Now if humanism is the fundamental basis of our movement, then we 
are involved on the horns of a quite different dilemma. 

The first horn is theological. The concern for liberty might be disassoci- 
ated from the redemptive work of Christ. It may have nothing to do with 
Christology or eschatology or with much more that is traditional Christian 
theology. In this event the emphasis on religious liberty must be viewed as 
part of a theological liberalism whose day may be declining. 

The rebirth of biblical theology, whether taken within the framework of 
neo-orthodoxy or of more conservative theological works, would then leave the 
tradition of liberty to dwindle. It will be dwarfed in Christian circles unless it 
is somehow related both to Christology and eschatology. If the authority of 
the lordship of Christ in the church and in the experience of the person con- 
travenes our understanding of the nature of man as expressed in the doctrines 
of religious liberty, the future of liberty is not bright at the present time. 

The other horn may be thought of as being historical, particularly with 
an emphasis on recent world history. The greatness of man as extolled in 
nineteenth century scholarship and as rooted in the glorious achievements of 
science has not been convincing when compared to the status given to man in 
actual political practice of recent years. Man has become more expendable, 
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not less so. Today major nations in the world can consider large fractions of 
their populations expendable in the establishment of some political or indus- 
trial system. Economic and political institutions have hit a new high, and man, 
apparently, has hit a new low. 

This new evaluation of man can find expression also in ecclesiology. We 
thought we had moved out of the Middle Ages, that period when an organiza- 
tion could promote a pattern of thought and hold itself to be the ultimate 
source of truth. In the modern climate, however, this is no longer fanciful. 
All we need now is an alignment of political power interests with economic 
interests, wrap this all into the ideology of an authoritative ecclesiology, and 
we will be ready for the greatest oppression that mankind has ever known. 

If we should be agreed that a fresh approach and a new emphasis is 
needed in discerning the biblical basis of our concern for religious liberty the 
question arises, how shall we approach our problem? 

1. The first thing that would come to a preacher's mind is to go in 
search of some excellent texts, and by means of the proof-text procedure 
preach liberty. It is unfortunate that this is not a convincing operation. To be 
sure there are some texts, “Give unto Caesar what belongs to Caesar, and to 
God what belongs to God,” “We must obey God rather than men,” and others. 
But it is difficult to distill from the texts any clear mandate to religious liberty 
as a civil right. It is harder yet to discern from them the pattern of thought 
which spells out its meaning in terms of present day problems. Actually, I 
know of no careful student of liberty who has so based his thinking. 

2. The next thought naturally is to turn to the record of the minds in 
other centuries. Our problem is judged by some to be a problem in church 
history. 

One would not expect a person who has spent most of his life in the 
study and teaching of history to contend that our present day insights should 
not be historically informed. However, much of our difficulty in America 
today in the matter of church-state thinking results from the fact that some 
people bow at the shrine of Martin Luther, some at the shrine of John Calvin, 
while others flit between John Smythe, Roger Williams, and Virginia. And 
in the meantime political theory, public opinion, and political practice gradu- 
ally shift away from all of them. 

When historical theology is used as determinative of patterns in the 
present, it assumes a validity for tradition which does violence both to our 
understanding of the work of the Holy Spirit and to the eschatological 
emphasis of our Christian faith. 

Surely there have been giants in the earth in other days. God’s desire is 
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that there shall be giants in the earth in every age. Certainly God has been in 
history. He also wants to be in the present and in the future. The call of God 
is neither to nor through the past, and our future does not lie behind us. 

3. A third approach in this field highlights semantics. This approach, 
as the historical, is enlightening and useful. To gain a greater sense of the 
range of meanings as well as the precise cultural situations in which a word 
takes its meaning is a discipline that ought not to be neglected. 

And yet this discipline is closely related to the historical and we will find 
ourselves unable to answer the questions of the present and the future simply 
by digging more deeply into the language and the culture of the past. 

Convinced that neither word studies, historical analysis, nor special texts 
give us an adequate basis for institutional policies today, we begin to search 
for the fundamental, relevant insights in the broader biblical approach. 

This method looks for the presuppositions and the fundamental prin- 
ciples which are abiding and relevant to our Christian heritage. The effort 
drives us, of course, to a new attempt to understand the nature of God and his 
purposes for man, to understand the nature of man and his place in God's 
creation, to understand the nature of sin, to understand the relationship of 
redemption in Christ to the human relationships that are affected by sin, to 
understand the community of faith and its distinctive purposes and powers, 
and to understand how the Holy Spirit works to accomplish the purposes of 
God in human history and experience. 

In seeking to face these considerations, we are not asking for academics 
for the sake of academic exercise. On the contrary, individually and collec- 
tively, we are faced with choices in this present age. We want to make these 
choices correctly and, accordingly, to serve God well in the context of our time. 
In conclusion, then, let us attempt to face in summary fashion the choices that 
we need to make. 

1. At the theological level we need to make a choice or a balance 
between the theology of the cross as contrasted with the theology of power. 
Christ in his time chose the way of meekness and humility, the way of service 
and selflessness. He deliberately renounced power, coercion and force. The 
redemption he offers to men is the redemption of the cross. It was not a 
redemption flowing from the prestige and the power of a ruler. This choice 
places limitations on the ability of the powers of government in reaching 
spiritual objectives. 

While this choice lies at the very heart of the gospel in terms of personal 
salvation, it also lies at the very heart of the gospel in terms of institutional 
policies for the church of Christ. Christ never undertook to compel or to force 
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people into either obedience or submission. His followers must continually 
choose whether their fellowship shall be a fellowship of conformity or a 
fellowship of faith and freedom. Christ’s disciples were sent out without any 
kind of worldly power or influence. The divine glory of Christ seems to lie, 
at least in part, in his disinterest in the political glories of men. It is here at 
the very heart of the gospel that we find the true biblical basis of religious 
liberty. 

2. In making the theological choice referred to above, we must do so in 
awareness that this choice also determines a choice at the level of character 
and personality for ourselves and for our fellowships. If the insights referred 
to above are to be incarnate in men and women of our own time, we must 
exercise our choices with regard to the Madison Avenue technique, the 
“hidden persuaders” that play upon our minds, and with reference to the 
cultural environments in which we happen to live. 

There has probably never been a time in which institutional structures 
and mass media have played with more subtle and more consistent power 
upon the minds of men than they do in our own day. All our problems seem 
to be answerable by means of more propaganda and more subtle advertising. 
We adopt these techniques without the awareness that in adopting them we 
are also adopting a concept of character that is not found in the New Testa- 
ment. Christians in any age have been the men and the women who have been 
able to make correctly the choices in life so as to carry out the will and the 
purpose of God for their being. They have never been clay in the hands of 
the power factors of their age. We, too, must choose what kind of Christian 
character we are going to seek to develop in ourselves and through our 
churches and denominational agencies. The true nature of Christian experi- 
ence is clearly depicted for us in the records of the New Testament. It is not 
conformity. Here we also find a firm biblical basis for religious liberty. 
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Spirit, Son and Father. By Henry P. Van 
Dusen, New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1958. x-180 pages. $3.50. 


This small book by the President of New 
York’s Union Theological Seminary con- 
stitutes an introductory treatment of the 
Holy Spirit. In an engaging personal pre- 
face the author recounts his spiritual pil- 
gtimage from a boy’s unwarranted indiffer- 
ence toward the topic into a grown man’s 
appreciation of this important Person in 
the Trinity. This autobiographical refer- 
ence alone is worth the price of the book. 
Moreover, the subject has ripened in scho- 
larly consideration and experience across 
many years. Originally, the materials were 
given as special lectures at Duke Univer- 
sity, Queens University, Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Union Theological 
Seminary in Buenos Aires. 

The slim volume is structured into four 
parts: (a) introduction, (b) a biography 
of the Holy Spirit, (c) its relationship to 
other major elements within Christian be- 
lief, and (d) the meaning of the Holy 
Spirit within the Trinity. Nine chapters 
are utilized to trace the Holy Spirit 
through the Bible, theology and church 
history. Many readers will appreciate the 
three lines of evidence (biblical, historical 
and theological) which have been drawn 
upon for the argument of the book. These 
materials will undoubtedly suggest sermon 
possibilities to many pastors. 

Noteworthy also is the significance of 
the Holy Spirit in relationship to other 
world religions, especially Buddhism. Fur- 
ther, the author suggests several helpful 
ways of regarding the Trinity (as experi- 
ence, as speculation and as revelation). 
Readers will welcome a recapitulation of 
Fosdick’s well-known formula for under- 
standing the Holy Spirit. As a whole, this 


book is suggestive rather than conclusive. 
It contains many references to biblical pas- 
sages, to classic works in the field and to 
events in the history of the church. Yet it 
does not exhaust the subject. This, there- 
fore, is the kind of book which pastors and 
students can read with great personal 


profit. 
Freperick A. SHIPPEY 
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Christ and Adam. By Karl Barth. Trans- 
lated by T. A. Small. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1956. 94 pages. $2.00. 


We are fortunate to have in T. A. 
Small’s translation of Christus und Adam 
another portion of the ever-expanding cor- 
pus of Barthiana rendered into English. 
The translation is well done, and the qual- 
ity of the book is further enhanced by a 
most helpful twelve page introduction by 
Wilhelm Pauck. Christ and Adam consti- 
tutes an attempt on the part of the theologi- 
cal sage of Basil at a formulation of a 
Christological anthropology, based upon an 
engaging exegesis of the fifth chapter of 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. The thesis 
stated by Barth is “that the special anthro- 
pology of Jesus Christ—the one man for 
all men, all men in the one man—consti- 
tutes the secret of ‘Adam’ also, and so is 
the norm of all anthropology” (p. 26). 
The nature of Adam must ultimately be 
understood in the light of the nature of 
Christ. This is the thesis of Barth, and 
the reader could not possibly overlook it, 
because it is restated almost on every page. 
The pedagogical truth that a point to be 
made must be repeated is taken all too 
seriously by Barth. Both the stylistic and 
maieutic qualities of this book, and one 
might say Barth’s books in general, suffer 


because of a tedium-engendering repetition. 
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But the point which Barth makes is, at 
least in part, fundamentally sound. The 
truth disclosed in Adam becomes second- 
ary to the truth disclosed in Christ, and 
the former must be understood in terms 
of the latter. This means, among other 
things, that sin is not the primary determi- 
nant of human nature. Adam, and the 
sinful nature that he represents, is only 
a “provisional copy” of the “real human- 
ity” that is disclosed in Jesus Christ (Cp. 
35). Sin and damnation can be illuminated 
only within the movement of grace and 
redemption. It is in this way that the Law, 
which is the schoolmaster that brings man 
to a consciousness of sin, can be decisively 
fulfilled in the person of Jesus Christ. The 
Law indeed excludes Adam from the grace 
of Christ, but in Christ’s fulfilling of the 
Law, Adam and the Law return in a new 
spiritual dimension. Adam excludes Christ 
but Christ includes Adam. 

One of the more suggestive and illumi- 
nating points in Barth’s discussion is his 
interpretation of the relation between 
Adam and Christ and sin and salvation 
in connection with man’s experience of 
human time. Man’s relationship with Adam 
is a relationship through which man is put 
into the bondage of his “unhappy past.” 
Liberation from this unhappy, historical 
past comes through the saving work of 
Christ. The past belongs to Adam. The 
present and the future belong to Christ. 
But in the moment of redemption Christ 
becomes the sovereign of all history and 
is therefore disclosed as the redeemer of 
the past or the sin of Adam. Thus Christ 
also has a relation to the past. He invades 
the world of Adam and redeems our past 
history. 

Thus Barth’s thesis in his consistently 
Christocentric approach is that the truth 
of Adam as the history of our sinful nature 
has no intrinsic quality of its own, and can 
only be properly understood in its rela- 
tionship to the truth of Christ which 
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stands above it. But in this thesis Barth 
wants to say more. Not only is Adam to 
be understood in relation to Christ, but 
that which is universally human, or the 
essential nature of man, finds its norm in 
Christology. “What is Christian is secretly 
but fundamentally identical with what is 
universally human. . . . True human na- 
ture, therefore, can only be understood by 
Christians who look to Christ to discover 
the essential nature of man” (89-90). 
Barth apparently does not realize that the 
second part of his thesis in no way neces- 
sarily follows from the first. Indeed, the 
whole book is pervaded by an ambiguity 
as to what Barth means when he talks of 
the “universally human” and man’s “essen- 
tial nature.” To say that Adam must be 
understood through Christ is hardly tanta- 
mount with saying that Christology is the 
norm for a philosophy of the nature of 
man. The two assertions would be identi- 
cal only if the truth of Adam were to be 
understood as a philosophical truth con- 
cerning that which is universally human. 
As far as the reviewer is able to detect, this 
is Barth’s interpretation, and thus when he 
has demonstrated that Adam can be under- 
stood only relative to the person and work 
of Christ, he believes that he has ipso facto 
demonstrated that any philosophy of man 
must be Christologically derived. But as 
we have suggested, the latter in no way 
follows from the former, and to say that 
it does betrays an underlying theological 
imperialism which might aptly character- 
ize the formulation of Barth’s whole 
Christian dogmatics. Nowhere in his Christ 
and Adam does Barth present an adequate 
distinction between theological and philo- 
sophical analysis, and this distinction is as- 
suredly most germaine to what he has 
undertaken in his exegetical program. 
Christ is no more a philosophical determi- 
nant of the universally human than is 
Adam. Both Christ and Adam are specifi- 


cally religious notions which express man’s 
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existential understanding of himself as he 
experiences sin and salvation. A_philo- 
sophical analysis and description of the uni- 
versally human, on the other hand, remains 
intentionally neutral to any specific existen- 
tial and ontic experience—be this religious, 
ethical, psychological, or sociological. Thus 
to argue, as does Barth, that the universally 
human can only be understood Christologi- 
cally is to engage in a theological reductiv- 
ism which is formally similar to the psy- 
chological reductivism in which the norm 
for an understanding of human nature is 
the complex of conditioned reflexes, gland- 
ular discharges, and neural reactions. What 
the reader still awaits after having read 
Christ and Adam is a clear statement on 
the distinction and relationship between 
the task of philosophy, and specifically 
philosophical anthoropology, and Christian 
theology. 


Carvin O. ScHRAG 


University of Illinois 


Pious and Secular America. By Reinhold 
Niebuhr. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1958. viii—150 pages. $3.00. 


Avid Niebuhrian admirers, social critics 
in general, and students of the social order 
alike will be richly rewarded by a careful 
reading of this up-to-date volume which 
contains, for the most part, unpublished 
essays of Reinhold Niebuhr. 

The genuine Niebuhr is here with all 
the pungency of his typical dialectical 
thrusts. He is at best in characterizing the 
rift between Christian civilization and secu- 
larism created by modern science. Niebuhr 
maintains that the coexistence of piety and 
secularism leads to an enigmatic paradox: 
a United States of America that is the 
most religious and the most secular of west- 
ern nations. 

He is unsparing in his criticism of the 
secularist emphasis on a “pursuit of happi- 
ness which easily degenerates into the pur- 
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suit of comfort and security,” and an 
“American secularism which, following the 
French Enlightenment, makes much of the 
‘dignity of man,’ but is usually oblivious 
to the ‘misery of man,’ which is equally, 
with his dignity, the undoubted fruit of the 
unique freedom, which distinguished him 
from the brutes.” 

Typical Niebuhr antitheses abound in 
this volume: “No one anticipated in the 
nineteenth century that the responsibility 
of saving our civilization would involve us 
in the guilt of risking an atomic war.” “We 
do much evil in order to do good.” 

Moreover, Niebuhr presents an uncanny, 
incisive view of the interpenetration of 
secularism and religiosity: “perhaps we are 
so religious because religion has two forms 
among us. One challenges the gospel of 
prosperity, success, and achievement of 
heaven on earth. The other claims to furn- 
ish religious instruments for the attainment 
of those objectives.” 

Niebuhr, furthermore, is at his best fn 
excoriating modern materialists who “mis- 
takenly represent immediate goals as final 
goals.” 

In the chapter on “Frustration In Mid- 
Century” American prosperity is contrasted 
sharply with “our insecurity in an atomic 
age.” The nation, frustrated in the day of 
its seeming omnipotence, can expect no 
great help or guidance from Christians who 
“have reduced this majestic faith to petty 
proportions . . . which sometimes becomes 
a childish lobbying for special favors. Some- 
times it becomes an easy escape from the 
vexatious issues of the day. Sometimes it 
is used rather transparently as a pious 
ideological weapon of the interests of class 
and nation. 

Niebuhr, in appraising higher education 
in America, posits a rather mediocre 
achievement on the educational level. Edu- 
cation has reduced the “high brows” but 
has lifted the level of culture from “low- 
brow” to “middle brow.” According to Nie- 
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buhr, our technocratic civilization endan- 
gers culture more by its utilitarian pressures 
than by the vulgarities of its mass 
communication.” 

Education stresses quantity (mass edu- 
cation) rather than quality. Language de- 
ficiency and the use of natural sciences as 
a mere preparation for the cultivation of 
the applied sciences are, according to Nie- 
buhr, consequences of the utilitarian pres- 
sures in our culture. 

Niebuhr presents an unusually relevent 
insight in asserting that: “Technical civili- 
zations create great urban centers in which 
the individual is in danger of losing his 
identity in the crowd, gathered together 
by technics, but lacking the virtues of 
genuine community.” 

In his chapter on “Russia and America,” 
Niebuhr, after conceding that both nations 
are the two giants of history, insists that 
the two big powers betray elements of 
weakness as well as strong points. He wisely 
avers that “the resulting stalemate in 
nuclear weapons has introduced one hope- 
ful element into this world contest. It has 
prompted both sides both to realize and to 
admit that the other side is not intent on 
war.” Here is a ray of hope brighter than 
any in previous works of the author. 

In dealing with liberty and equality, 
Niebuhr inclines toward stark realism in 
his contention that a social hierarchy is 
inherent in society and that in this frame- 
work inequalities are inevitable. This con- 
tention may not please many idealists. But 
the author very astutely holds that the 
inequalities need not and should not be so 
vast. 

The author pens a very enlightening 
section on “Christians and Jews” in which 
he advises Christians to come to terms with 
the stubborn will to live of the Jews as a 
peculiar people, both religiously and 
ethnically. 

Niebuhr, in dealing with the topic 
“Mystery and Meaning,” emphasizes, as 
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usual, life as “full of contradictions, incon- 
gtuities” and meanings which do not co- 
here rationally. One might conclude that 
the theme of this volume by Niebuhr is 
summed up in the phrase: the “Misery” 
and the “dignity” of man. 


A. A. THompson 


Tennessee Agricultral and 
Industrial College 


Risen Indeed. By G. D. Yarnold. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1959. 
v—134 pages. $2.25. 


Here is a book that can only serve to 
exasperate the scholar and confuse the lay- 
man. The author, Warden of St. Deiniol’s 
Library, Hawarden, has tried to supply a 
meditative exegesis of the New Testament 
resurrection stories. Noting that most con- 
temporary discussion centers around ques- 
tions of history, fact, and texts (where has 
he been in the last decade?), he sets out 
to probe the “meaning” of the events 
which were experienced on “the first Easter 
Day” and shortly thereafter. Quite appro- 
priately, he terms such a course theologi- 
cal and devotional rather than critical or 
apologetic. 

Two unquestioned assumptions pervade 
this short book. 1. “The Resurrection tran- 
scends our logical distinctions of objective 
and subjective [and] all normal human 
experience, and the common language of 
communication” (p. 4). 2. Consensus 
among a number of witnesses points to- 
ward the objectivity of an event Chow 
then deal with the recent allegations, al- 
most solely by members of one church, con- 
cerning the dipping of the sun?). 

On this basis, the New Testament stor- 
ies are treated quite literally and even the 
Jerusalem and Galilean traditions are har- 
monized. Such a procedure is permissible 
if it enables us to “do justice to the theo- 
logical message of the resurrection narra- 
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tives taken together” (p. 8). In the body 
of the book, only one scholarly source is 
cited and this is followed by the observa- 
tion that “the ordinary believer will not 
be slow to accept a view which accords 
with his own implicit assumptions” (p. 2). 
Rather than deplore the baleful effect such 
a biased mood has, and has had, upon 
Christianity’s claim to embody truth, Yarn- 
old seems to applaud and employ it himself. 

Thus, we are told, the first appearance 
was to Mary Magdalene (p. 30), the ap- 
pearances unique to the Fourth Gospel are 
genuine on the basis of the somewhat 
blank-check of Acts 1.3 Cp. 60), and there 
was a dual embalming by the women and 
Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus (p. 
16). 

We are presented with the apparent 
dilemma—either a body lying in a tomb 
or Jesus “Risen, Ascended, Glorified, Sit- 
ting at the Righ Hand of the Father” (p. 
91). Much of the book stresses the impor- 
tance of the ascension. Noting the thirty- 
nine day discrepancy in the chronology of 
Luke-Acts and the Fourth Gospel, Yarn- 
old boldly writes, “be that as it may,” 
when Jesus appeared to Magdalene he was 
Risen and his Ascension was yet to come 
(p. 29). The real dilemma would appear 
not to be between a dogmatic assertion of 
an unheralded death and Yarnold’s full 
blown sequence of orthodox affirmations 
but rather between an impossible harmo- 
nization of texts and an intelligent recogni- 
tion of the variety and purposes of 
tradition. 

In order to sustain the major thesis, we 
are told that Paul adhered to ascension 
and heavenly session (p. 80). Support here 
is a shaky exegesis of Col. 3.1 and the 
ascription of Ephesians to Paul. Chapter 9, 
“The Appearance to Paul,” relies wholly 
upon Acts! We are, in fact, informed that 
I Cor. 15 is obviously credal rather than 
narrative and, somewhat curiously, that 
this renders Paul’s own account of little 
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use in ascertaining the “theological” mean- 
ing of the resurrection (p. 2). 

Yarnold has little sympathy for “demy- 
thologizers” and urges us to look upon the 
events through the eyes of the early Chris- 
tians. He himself seems to depart from 
this aim when he describes the angel at 
the tomb as a “projection” (p. 17). More 
destructive to his argument, however, is 
the attempt to make the ascension “cloud” 
a symbol for the inexpressible and his con- 
tention that the men (angels) who asked 
the apostles: “Why stand looking up to 
heaven?” didn’t really and literally mean 
“up.” 

Although a little book, Risen Indeed 
abounds in such vacillations between first- 
century literalism and _ twentieth-century 
sensibilities. Those who can divorce devo- 
tion from intelligence will find it useful. 
Those who seek light on the nature and 
meaning of the resurrection faith will not. 


Rosert B. Tarp 


St. Lawrence University 


The Christian Tradition and the Unity 
We Seek. By Albert C. Outler. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1957. 
165 pages. $3.25. 


As the ecumenical movement settles 
itself into the life and thinking of Ameri- 
can Protestantism, it follows that there are 
a number of books being written on the 
subject. Such books run the gamut from 
extreme pessimism to rosy optomism. 
Neither of these is truly descriptive of the 
actual situation of the ecumenical move- 
ment. Professor Outler has produced a well 
conceived and well written book which 
attempts to set forth the present condition 
of ecumenicity as it really is. 

He maintains that the movement is fac- 
ing a crisis. It has passed through the per- 
iod of easy acceptance and now has to face 
up to the problems of consolidation. He 
develops the thesis that the basis of ecu- 
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menicity is the Christ-event, which event 
is common to all Christianity. From the 
event flows the community, and from the 
community comes Christian doctrine. Thus 
doctrinal agreement is not the essential of 
Christian unity, but results from an under- 
standing of the nature of the community. 

His chapter on “The Christian Tradi- 
tion” represents an honest attempt to recon- 
cile the place of Holy Scripture in the 
whole of the Christian tradition. Obviously 
greatly concerned to give validity to the 
Protestant position of the supremacy of the 
Bible, he nonetheless is able to show that 
this is not a conclusive development, but 
must come under the judgment of the 
central Christian tradition. 

This book is a worthy contribution to 
an important subject. It needs careful read- 
ing by all who are concerned with the 
unity of the churches. 


H. Avsion FERRELL 
Howard University 


Theological Essays, 2nd ed. By F. D. 
Maurice. New York: Harper & Brothers 
Publishers, 1957. 331 pages. $5.00. 


While the student of theology of the 
latter part of the nineteenth century and 
the first quarter of the twentieth century 
who was not thoroughly acquainted with 
the ideas of Frederic Denison Maurice was 
an unusual exception, the contemporary 
American student’s knowledge of Maurice 
is, for the most part, limited to synoptic 
and often cursory summaries and valua- 
tions of his contributions to British liberal 
theology and the emergence in England of 
“the Christian Social Movement” which 
appear in books giving the history of mod- 
ern Christian thought. The shift of theo- 
logical interest from liberalism to preoc- 
cupation with revisions of orthodox ways 
of thought has contributed in no little 
measure to the paucity of our knowledge 
of Maurice’s theology. However, the grow- 
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ing number of theologians today who are 
seeking a more balanced position between 
liberalism and neo-orthodox revisions is 
giving rise to a theological climate that is 
conducive to a re-appraisal of the tradi- 
tion represented by Maurice. Thus the re- 
printing of Maurice’s Theological Essays 
with an introduction by Edward E. Car- 
penter could not have been more appro- 
priately timed. 

In these essays Maurice attempts to 
show that Christianity provides the existen- 
tial truth concerning human experience 
which is capable of redeeming a culture, 
characterized by personal and social evils 
resulting from the economic gospel of 
laissez-faire, ineffective religious humanism 
C(Unitarianism), a socialist movement de- 
void of spiritual content, an aggressive 
secularism grounded in Darwinism, and a 
disunited Christendom. 

In pursuing his aim Maurice begins with 
an inquiry into human nature (the method 
employed by Brunner and Niebuhr as op- 
posed to Barth). Human experience illus- 
trates that every man is in Christ and that 
Christ is the divine idea of humanity. 
Symbolically, Christ points to charity as 
the essence of divinity as well as of human- 
ity. Though men differ with regard to the 
nature of charity, all confess that they 
ought to have charity of some kind. 
Christianity sees charity as the ground and 
center of all things in heaven and on earth. 
Human charity springs from divine charity 
as its image and counterpart. God, like 
man, is charity. “His acts should spring 
from it as ours should.” The Bible, as the 
revelation of God’s will and acts towards 
us, is authoritative because we recognize 
here an expression of charity consistent 
with that to which man in conscience feels 
obligated. 

Christian teaching that God is love and 
the attestation of conscience to the fact 
that we are under a law of love are not 


disproved by the absence of real love in 
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human experience. According to Maurice, 
we are aware of countless disorders in the 
world, and actions of ours which add to 
disorder. We want to know the sources of 
these disorders and how they may be re- 
moved out of the world and out of us. 
Explanations of the sources of these dis- 
orders in terms of matter, some part of 
human nature, or the operation of evil 
spirits both within the world and within 
man, are numerous. As Maurice sees it, the 
source of the disorders that men experience 
is to be found in sin. Sin is that bondage 
to the self that separates man from the 
divine ground to which he is bound. It is 
occasioned by the spirit of selfishness 
which inclines every man to set up him- 
self as his own law and his own center 
and so to throw all society into discard 
and disorder. The cumulative force of sin 
is what we experience in social institutions. 

Maurice’s quasi mystical-platonic con- 
ception of Christ as the indwelling divine 
idea of humanity allows him to assert that 
though man is a sinner, he has a sense of 
righteousness within himself which is not 
sin, which deserves to be set free from the 
bondage of sin. Man experiences guilt and 
shame when he measures himself by his 
righteousness. Thus the longing for salva- 
tion and faith in a deliverer are rooted in 
human experience. 

In opposition to Strauss and the Unitar- 
ian tradition, Maurice was unwilling to 
discard the doctrine of incarnation. The 
incarnation depicts how Christ as the 
divine idea of humanity and the Only 
Begotten Son of God became the historical 
Savior Jesus. 

As to the atonement, Maurice’s view is 
close to the “moral conception” of the 
atonement of the Abelard tradition. The 
atonement was not a matter of “artificial 
substitution” for Christ and humanity are 
one. By revealing the fullness of God’s love 
as the mediation in whom men are at one 
with the Father, Christ became the atone- 
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ment. He brought “divine Love and 
human suffering into direct and actual 
union.” The Christ event “shows Him who 
is one with God, and one with man, per- 
fectly giving up that self-will which had 
been the cause of all men’s crimes and all 
their misery.” To look at Christ is to ex- 
perience redemption and regeneration in 
the whole of humanity. The atonement 
makes possible that reconciliation to God 
for which men have been seeking. In the 
justification of Christ, “the Head of Man,” 
every man stands justified. 

Having been reconciled to God, men 
may begin to conform to the divine law 
of love within them without succumbing 
to that spirit of selfishness which is con- 
tinually separating them from God and 
from their brothers. Eternal life character- 
izes the quality of life men experience 
when they ascend with Christ and “take 
up their rights as spiritual beings.” Eternal 
punishment or death is the negative ex- 
perience of life separated from God. Judg- 
ment day is not some future event but the 
daily standing before the righteousness of 
Christ. 

The Theological Essays reveal that 
Maurice, unlike the radical socialists of his 
day, believed that a spiritual transforma- 
tion of life was necessary before genuine 
community could be realized between men. 
The realization of community is the work 
of the Holy Spirit leading men toward 
unity and ideal humanity. 

The reader who approaches Maurice’s 
Theological Essays with a knowledge of 
contemporary theological thinking will be 
impressed by his attempt to show that the 
Christian faith speaks to the culture of 
man in a way that rings true to human 
experience. He will be disturbed by 
Maurice’s platonic interpretations of bibli- 
cal concepts and symbols, and will question 
whether or not Maurice sacrifices the uni- 
queness of the Christian message to an 
idealistic philosophy of divine immanent- 
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ism. The fact that Maurice thinks in terms 
of six thousand years of human history will 
be annoying, but his subordination of the 
conception to the incarnation and the 
atonement will provoke much thinking. 
Though the style of these essays is obscure 
the reader’s attention will be grasped by 
the honesty and originality of the author’s 
attempt to come to terms with the abiding 
problems of man’s nature and destiny. 

The value of these essays for many could 
have been enhanced if Edward Carpenter 
had devoted more discussion to the char- 
acteristic traits of Maurice’s theology in his 
introduction. 


Cuarves E. Morton 
Dillard University 


Spiritual and Anabaptist Writers. Editors: 
George H. Williams and Angel M. 
Mergal. Volume XXV, The Library of 
Christian Classics. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1957. 421 pages. 
$5.00. 


Many college teachers and interested 
laymen long to read primary source ma- 
terial dealing with what Dr. Williams of 
the Harvard Divinity School calls the Radi- 
cal Reformation of the Anabaptists, Spir- 
itualists and Evangelical Rationalists. Lack 
of time, lack of ability to move easily and 
quickly through Latin, German and Dutch 
documents, and the inaccessibility of many 
of these important writings conspire against 
the student who desires to know more 
about this “Fourth” Reformation. Mergal, 
who at present is employed professionally 
as a writer for the Department of Educa- 
tion Press, Hato Rey, Puerto Rico, and 
Williams do much to alleviate these prob- 
lems in the present volume. 

In Part One, which is edited by 
Williams, we can read in English transla- 
tion selected writings of such well known 
reformers as Balthasar Hubmaier and 
Menno Simons. Hubmaier, for example, is 
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allowed to set forth one of the character- 
istic doctrines of the Radical Reformation 
when he stresses the freedom of the will. 
Modern interpreters of the Bible may dis- 
agree when Hubmaier insists that Moses, 
Paul and Mary recognized three distinct 
parts of man (body, spirit and soul) each of 
which has its own will, but Hubmaier will 
find a following when he cries out that 
the “greatest blasphemy on earth” is that 
of making God responsible for the crimes 
of men. According to Hubmaier, even man 
in his fallen state has freedom because 
man’s spirit and its corresponding will are 
always whole and never need rebirth. 
Moreover, men must not make the danger- 
ous error of confusing the plenary power or 
will of God (voluntas absoluta) with the 
revealed will of God (voluntas revelata). 
The God who gives himself in Christ does 
not arbitrarily damn anyone. 

Menno Simons, representing the Dutch 
Evangelical Anabaptists, discusses the use 
of the ban as a means of protecting the 
baptized community of the faithful. Menno 
concedes that separation from the faithless 
is a command of God. There can be no 
exceptions. Man and wife, as well as 
parents and children, must separate if 
there is a knowing and willful disobedience 
of God’s will. Still, Menno is less rigorous 
in his interpretation of the ban than are 
many of his brethren. Menno argues that 
the ban must be exercised with caution, 
reasonableness, and in the spirit of Chris- 
tian love. Its purpose is not to destroy but 
to reform those who lead a shameful and 
carnal life. 

But Hubmaier and Menno Simons are 
only two of the many reformers who speak 
to us under the skillful and scholarly edi- 
torship of Williams. An excerpt from the 
Hutterite Chronicle which was found at 
Bon Homme, South Dakota tells how 
George Cajacob (Blaurock) requested 
baptism at the hands of Conrad Grebel and 
thus became the first man to be rebaptized. 
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Thomas Miintzer’s “Sermon Before the 
Princes,” reveals how Miintzer, convinced 
that he was guided by the Holy Spirit, con- 
demned learned divines, godless rulers, 
priests and monks. Conrad Grebel’s letters 
to Miintzer indicate Grebel’s fears that 
Miintzer is encouraging the use of the 
sword. Grebel agrees with Miintzer that 
Luther and the princes must be corrected, 
but hopes that this can be accomplished by 
peaceful methods. Meantime, Grebel urges 
Miintzer to refrain from German hymn 
singing and to beware of retaining the mass 
even though it be in the German language. 

We wince as we read about the trial and 
savage persecution of such martyrs as Felix 
Mantz and Michael Sattler. On the other 
hand, we cannot but smile when the nor- 
mally irenic Schwenckfeld suggests that his 
erstwhile friend Luther has forgotten the 
Gospel which advocates blessing for those 
who curse and prayers for those who insult. 

When we finish Part One, we realize 
that Williams has provided us with a stim- 
ulating and informative introduction to the 
Radical Reformation which has contributed 
so much to our Protestant tradition. If we 
want to do further reading, we can turn to 
the bibliography supplied by Williams and 
find numerous suggestions of the more 
easily available English works. 

The last hundred pages of our volume 
is edited by Dr. Mergal. In this Part Two 
we become better acquainted with a man 
described by Mergal as the “greatest of the 
Spanish Reformers.” His name is Juan de 
Valdés, who lived during the first half of 
the sixteenth century. 

Valdés remained a Catholic, but his spir- 
itual sensitivity, humane attitudes and 
literary activity did much to change the 
temper of the Catholic Church in Spain. 
Influenced by Erasmus—yet a genius in 
his own right—Valdés encouraged an indi- 
vidual liberty in religious matters which 
occasionally caused the Holy Office to sus- 
pect his orthodoxy. 


There is no use squeezing the juice out 
of the devotional meditations, confessions 
of faith and rich analogies which Valdés 
shared with those who came to him for 
spiritual guidance and edification. Rather, 
let the reader go directly and learn from 
Valdés. This entire volume is a must for 
those who really want to be well informed 
about the men who tried to reform the 
Reformers. 


THurRMAN Coss 


Hamline University 


A History of the Christian Church. By 
Williston Walker. Revised by Cyril G. 
Richardson, Wilhelm Pauck, and Robert 
T. Handy. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1959. xiv—585 pages. $5.50. 


That a textbook in church history 
should be in print after thirty years is not 
altogether uncommon. One need only re- 
call Mosheim’s great work and its popular- 
ity throughout a greater part of the nine- 
teenth century, particularly in America, to 
be reminded that some works in this field 
have an extraordinary longevity. The rea- 
son is apparent. Not many good church 
histories are written. Those that are, last. 

Williston Walker’s work certainly is of 
this category. The precision, balance and 
clarity of style, all molded by the author’s 
own devotion to the rationalistic-objective 
school of history writing have long made 
his work a source of ready, reliable help 
to the student and a constant example of 
lucidity and good organization to the pro- 
fessional. Only in recent years has the more 
comprehensive and up-to-date one-volume 
History of Christianity by Kenneth Scott 
Latourette offered anything like a running 
competition to Walker’s classic. 

Still, A History of the Christian Church 
contained a number of limitations. Perhaps 
the most serious were those imposed upon 
it by the passage of time. That part of the 
work had long been out of date simply 
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because of when and where it stopped was, 
of course, neither Walker’s nor the pub- 
lisher’s fault; yet revision and extension 
had become an obvious necessity if the 
book were to serve in the future as well as 
it had in the past. Another defect was the 
somewhat limited scope of the work as a 
whole, particularly its failure to emphasize 
the world-wide character of the church, a 
failure which has grown to be the most 
embarrassing when viewed in the light 
of the church’s current interests in ecu- 
menism. Not as serious a difficulty by any 
means, but nevertheless bothersome, was 
the dullness of the format. Though Walk- 
ers’s book was, almost by default, the 
church history Pablum for generations of 
students, this reviewer, for one, always 
longed for a slightly more flavorsome vis- 
ual dish. The sketchy index, one which did 
not begin to do justice to the wealth of 
material actually contained, was another 
cause of mild, though justifiable complaint, 
as was the ever more dated bibliography. 

Happily, most of these limitations have 
been overcome in the present revised vol- 
ume brought to us by the eminent team 
of scholars from Union Seminary, New 
York. Certain important topics have been 
significantly modernized or augmented, as 
for instance those concerning the origin 
and form of the earliest creeds, the devel- 
opment and importance of Celtic monastic- 
ism, the determinative issues in the investi- 
ture controversy, and the organization and 
spread of the early Anabaptists. Quite 
naturally, the area of greatest expansion is 
that dealing with modern Christianity, and 
most specifically, American Christianity, a 
section which has not only been brought 
up-to-date, but also elevated from its former 
position as a sort of appendage to the rest 
of the story to its proper place within the 
guiding chronological scheme of the work 
as a whole. 

It is interesting to note in regard to these 
changes that only occasionally is there 
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evidence that the revisors directly supplant 
conclusions of the original author with 
those of their own; as for instance, Richard- 
son’s point that Tertullian (as is docu- 
mented by the Tract on Modesty) did not 
allow for a second repentance after the 
commission of a deadly sin; or the same 
revisor’s treatment of the authenticity of 
Constantine’s “vision” and/or “dream” be- 
fore the Battle of the Milvian Bridge—a 
somewhat more charitable conclusion than 
that originally posed by Walker. 

Certainly the most readily observable 
improvement is in the matter of format. 
It is pleasant to see how much zest has 
been added simply by spacing out the lines, 
by using Arabic instead Roman numerals 
for the division sub-headings and by treat- 
ing these heading as chapters as they really 
are. The greatly augmented index and 
modernized bibliography are other happy 
improvements, as is the new and more 
complete set of maps. 

Unfortunately, the work is still, as it 
always has been, basically a history of 
western European and American Christian- 
ity; excellent within its scope, but lacking 
a true ecumenical balance. One would 
wish for much more in this realm, but for 
the revisors to have done more would have 
been to have produced quite a different 
book from the honest revision which this 
really is. Instead, we have been asked to 
take Walker’s book pretty much at its old 
face value in matters of general selectivity 
and comprehension. But for all that may 
be lacking, even in this revision, it is still a 
valuable commodity indeed. Essentially 
then, and by way of summary, what we 
have here is a true revision; not a total 
salvage job, but a remodeling here and 
there of an already substantial work that 
has stood up grandly in the past and which 
now in its new form gives every indication 
of standing equally well in the future. 

Joun H. Gittner 
Howard University 
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Evangelism for Tomorrow. By Charles B. 
Templeton. New York: Harper and 
Brothers Publishers, 1957. ix—175 pages. 
$3.00. 


This book contains a penetrating ana- 
lysis of the nature of the evangelistic task 
of the church, the misconceptions “which 
have bedeviled the Church,” and direction 
of evangelism for tomorrow. The analysis 
is cast against the background of our pres- 
ent dilemma. “There is a fundamental per- 
versity in man that causes his best-laid 
plans to go awry.” This is illustrated by 
scientific and technological progress and its 
perverted use. Meanwhile, within the 
Christian church, “we have grown soft in 
prosperity.” So there is the danger that 
“the Church will not so much convert the 
world as be converted by the world to its 
way of life.” 

Faced with this interrelated dilemma, 
the church is challenged to recognize that 
“the proclamation of the evangel is not a 
spasmodic activity and the special province 
of a few, but the responsibility of all Chris- 
tians at all times. Evangelism is defined as,” 
‘the proclamation of the evangel’ — the 
bearing of a witness in any way and by 
any means to the good news that ‘God was 
in Christ reconciling the world to Himself.’ 
“Consequently, anything the Church may 
do which has as its ultimate end the win- 
ning of men and women to Christ and the 
winning of Christians to deepened commit- 
ment is evangelism.” Its goal is not alone 
the making of converts but the production 
of “mature Christians.” 

From the New Testament concept of 
the ‘evangelist’ not only as a preacher of 
the gospel but one who had a particular 
work to do, “the term . . . denoted a func- 
tion rather than an office and there was no 
exclusive class of evangelists. Men became 
evangelists not so much because they were 
specifically set apart for evangelistic work, 
but because they entered upon it through 
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extraordinary qualification or felt called to 
it....” Thus, “the pastor’s first responsi- 
bility is not to do evangelism but to pro- 
duce the evangelizing church.” The broad 
contact of church members with the out- 
side world puts weighty responsibility upon 
them. Through “proper training,” “a 
thoughtful program of assimilation and a 
conscientious followup,” an effective evan- 
gelism may be produced. Ministers them- 
selves are warned against “predigested 
truths of dead sermon-makers,” and un- 
earthing “the techniques and terminology 
of the past.” 

The pulpit is presented as “the key” in 
a strategy of Protestant churches. To the 
pulpit the preacher must bring an informed 
mind, passion for the gospel message, and 
the ability to state it “in understandable 
terms.” For him the incarnation of Christ is 
“the Christian answer to the gap between 
the Church and the world.” To a world in 
which “everything is relative many are 
listening for a voice to cry, “Thus saith the 
Lord.’ es 

In the direction for tomorrow the church 
is “central” in evangelism. It “is not only 
the fellowship of the redeemed, it is the 
redeeming fellowship. . . .” It is “a society 
of sinners, the only organization in the 
world where one of the conditions of mem- 
bership is that you must admit you are 
imperfect.” 

The church must present “a total gos- 
pel.” Personal and corporate sins must be 
included in its witness. Its obligation is to 
“the whole man and not just to the soul 
of man.” Amelioration of conditions that 
“warp and destroy human personality” 
must be a concern of the church. 

The witness of the church must be 
Christocentric. Ethical homilies are inade- 
quate. The principles exalted must have 
the validating authority of Christ which 
rests in his deity. This entire Christian 
message is validated by the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus in which lies the unique- 
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ness of the Christian religion. Cotermin- 
ously, “the goodness and severity of God” 
must be proclaimed through the Church. 

Preaching must be for a verdict. The 
minister must be convinced of the power 
of the gospel to transform. “To see trans- 
formed lives” is the goal not only of a 
“single decision,” but the “continual com- 
mitment and dedication to new areas” of 
Christian living. 

“Excessive emotionalism” in evangelism 
is obstructive. In lieu, “good evangelism 
makes an appeal to the whole man, emo- 
tions, intellect and will.” Finally, in giving 
the invitation for a verdict, the preacher 
must realize that one “who presses God’s 
demands upon others must needs make 
great demands upon himself.” 

The reader will find this book critical, 
instructive, resourceful, and stimulating in 
rethinking the evangelistic task of the 
Christian Church in the modern world. 


Moszgs N. DeLaney 


Shaw University 


A Rauschenbusch Reader. By Benson Y. 
Landis (Ed.). New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1957. xxii—167 pages. $3.00. 


Perhaps few excursions into the Chris- 
tian literature dominant in our recent past 
would bring greater rewards than would 
a re-reading of Walter Rauschenbusch. It 
is generally recognized that the man is the 
symbol of an era—an era obviously gone 
but whose emphases and assumptions are 
as hotly debated as ever. The “revolt” 
against liberal theology and social gospel 
idealism is still in process; but today not 
so overtly, usually in incidental remarks in 
the course of expounding realistic religion 
or the “tragic sense of life.” 

Landis’ A Rauschenbusch Reader is a 
valuable handbook to help us observe again 
exactly what the social gospel prophet him- 
self said in a day when one great tempta- 


tion is to make him a whipping-boy for 
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the intellectual sins of the last generation. 

A careful re-reading of Christianity and 
the Social Crisis (1907), Christianizing 
the Social Order (1912), and A Theology 
for the Social Gospel (1917) certainly dis- 
closes Rauschenbusch not as a simple- 
minded preacher of human goodness nor 
of inevitable social progress. Yet on page 
after page he appears often as a child of 
a now clearly perceptible period when the 
deep stains, tragedies and dilemmas char- 
acteristic of our day had scarcely disturbed 
seriously the main outline of the vast social 
hopes inherited from the last century. 

A Rauschenbusch Reader is perhaps not 
an adequate handbook, for it does tend to 
bypass so much of the “theological” think- 
ing in favor of passages concerned immedi- 
ately with the social problem, whereas 
Rauschenbusch himself, especially in the 
last of the great trilogy which contains the 
bulk of his analyses, wrestled with many 
questions transcending those of contempo- 
rary politics or economics. 

But for the record’s sake let us recall a 
few of his central ideas, excerpted in this 
little reader, which show him to be un- 
mistakably a man who wrote in a climate 
of thinking no longer dominant in our 
world. He openly called himself a “Chris- 
tian Socialist,” heralded socialism, Henry 
George’s single tax scheme, the movement 
of consumer's cooperation, and organized 
labor as “even now preparing that new 
order.” “Whatever the sins of individual 
socialists, and whatever the shortcomings 
of socialist organizations,” he said, “they 
are tools in the hands of the Almighty. 
They must serve him whether they will 
or not.” Today he would weigh such words 
carefully before putting them into print. 

He even made the claim that “modern 
men in many ways are more on a level 
with the real mind of Jesus than any gen- 
eration that has gone before” and that 
Christ might in a time like his summon 
such religious leadership as to “change the 
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face of the earth.” He proclaimed: “If the 
twentieth century could do for us in the 
control of social forces what the nineteenth 
did for us in the control of natural forces, 
our grandchildren would live in a society 
that would be justified in regarding our 
present social life as semi-barbarous.” There 
is little doubt that the “prophet of the 
social gospel” believed his generation on 
the eve of such an achievement. 


He was profoundly moved in the years 
immediately following the publication of 
Christianity and the Social Crisis by the 
popularity of the book, by the seeming 
passion of clergymen, churches and men of 
affairs for a “moral reorganization of social 
institutions, a christianizing of public 
morality.” “I found myself,” he said upon 
returning from overseas, “caught in the tail 
of a storm.” 


His conception of socialism and capital- 
ism approached the doctrinaire type in that 
he saw three distinct economic orders, “the 
precapitalistic that is passing away, the 


capitalistic which is in the flush of its 
strength, and the collectivistic which is 
still immature.” 


His entire exposition of Christianity was 
shaped in the light of this confident pas- 
sion for social reform. Jesus was a great 
revolutionist, though not a political leader. 
The Kingdom of God summed up his 
teaching and this was the conception of 
a “cooperative commonwealth” which 
though transcending history was primarily 
an earthly “fellowship of righteousness.” It 
is the church and its activities, the family, 
the industrial organization of society, and 
the state—“in all of these, and realizes 
itself through them all.” The aims of Jesus 
were “social” and the Lord’s Prayer has a 
“social meaning.” Concerning the Lord’s 
Prayer he noted that “no form of religion 
has ever interpreted this prayer- aright 
which did not have a loving understanding 
for the plain daily relations of men, and 
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a living faith in their possible spiritual 
nobility.” 

Students of Rauschenbusch are im- 
pressed, however, by his seeming balance 
between concern for the individual and 
concern for society, between emphasis on 
human potentiality and human sin, by 
hope in the church and consciousness of 
the church’s tragic limitations, by devotion 
to socialist principles and belief in a reign 
of God “vaster and higher than socialism.” 
All this is true of the man’s thinking. But 
the important factor sharply separating him 
from us today is his emphasis, the peculiar 
perspective which gives him an unshaken 
confidence in moral society, an undis- 
turbed hope that human society really can 
move to higher spiritual and moral levels 
without entering via Purgatory. His gen- 
eration had not acquired, in a degree such 
as to make it a leavening force in the cli- 
mate of thought, what Dr. Nathan Scott 
has called Cin the title of a recent book) 
“the tragic vision.” It is this tragic vision 
of our time which produces a vast intellect- 
ual gulf between the champions of social 
Christianity in the days of Rauschenbusch 
and the theological rebels of the present 
hour. 


J. Neat HucHiey 
North Carolina College 


Buddhist Himalaya. By D. L. Snellgrove. 
New York: Philosophical Library Inc., 
1958. ix—324 pages. $10.00. 


David Snellgrove is uniquely prepared 
to accomplish the task he has set for him- 
self in this volume. Thus he makes a spe- 
cial contribution to the literature of Budd- 
hism. He is lecturer in Tibetan in the Uni- 
versity of London. He is a specialist in the 
interpretation of the Tibetan Buddhist 
scriptures and is the editor of the Tantric 
Texts in Buddhist Texts through the Ages. 
In Buddhist Himalaya he devotes an entire 
chapter to Tantric developments. This 
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within itself is valuable information for 
students of Buddhism. 

The book contains seventy-four lively 
illustrations of the subject matter of this 
book. The substance of the author’s ac- 
count combines sound research with inspir- 
ation and information provided by travel 
in these remote areas. He gives the account 
of his visits to temples and monasteries, 
both ancient and modern, where he took 
part in the ceremonies as they are practised 
today. His most meaningful experiences as 
a travelor were in Spiti, once part of West- 
ern Tibet, in the Nepal Valley and the 
district of Shar-Khumba to the south of 
Mt. Everest. Thus in Buddhist Himalaya 
we have an invaluable travelogue by one 
with the interest and scholarly instruments 
of language and thought to interpret his 
experience. In addition we have profound 
historical and theoretical treatment of the 
beliefs and practices of Buddhism. 

The author begins his study by tracing 
the origins of this religion in India. He 
describes for us the various developments 
which have led up to present-day Tibetan 
Buddhism. Thus we have in this source 
a history of a rather special kind which 
attempts to show Buddhism throughout 
primarily from the Tibetan point of view. 
Tibetan Buddhism originates in India and 
for this reason his description of this religion 
is largely one of past cultural contacts be- 
tween India and Tibet directly or with 
Nepal as intermediary. 

In treating Buddhism he points out that 
it is impossible to separate the historical 
person from his mythical religious setting. 
It is sometimes suggested that it is all too 
easy for a man to become eternized in 
India to the stage of quasi-deification. It 
is this principle that has provided Buddhism 
with its continuity and its universality, 
namely, the idea of the buddha, i.e., a rare 
occurrence according to the adherents of 
this religion. In theory there need be no 
limit to the number of those who were 
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striving but in the earliest time the follow- 
ers of the Sakya-Sage were so impressed 
by the wonder of this difficult and rare 
achievement, that they considered it almost 
superhuman. Against such background one 
can understand the veneration of the En- 
lightened One by his followers through 
the centuries as well as the powerful influ- 
ence of his personal life upon the entire 
movement. 

In the chapter on Buddhism in Nepal, 
Snellgrove compares Buddhism in India 
with that in Nepal. He concludes that 
whereas in India Buddhism was ruthlessly 
destroyed, in Nepal it has been forced into 
conformity in with other traditions, which 
represent the negation of all its higher 
striving, so that it died of atrophy, leaving 
outward forms which have ceased to be 
Buddhist in anything but name. On the 
other hand, Tibet is a fertile field for the 
study of Buddhism, since it is still at heart 
a Buddhist country. 

Buddhist Himalaya is a tedious work 
and was not written for popular acclaim as 
a best-seller. The author’s thorough ac- 
quaintance with this religion is masterful, 
though perhaps the critical aspects of his 
study might have been presented in a more 
lively manner. Perhaps the author has at- 
tempted the impossible here, viz., the com- 
bination of advanced research and a trave- 
logue for the general reader. On the whole 
it is one of the most valuable works in 
recent years on Buddhism. 


J. Deotis Roserts 


Howard University 


Zen and Japanese Culture. By Daisetz T. 
Suzuki. New York: Bolligen Series 
LXIV, Pantheon Books, 1959. xxiii— 
478 pages. $8.50. 


Dr. Suzuki, the best known interpreter 
of Zen Buddhism to the West, now aged 
eighty-nine, has revised and enlarged this 
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work which first appeared in Japan in 
1938 in a limited edition and in a slightly 
expanded title. New sections on swords- 
manship, the art of tea, and haiku (poems 
in seventeen syllables), have been added— 
the whose being embellished with sixty- 
nine collotype plates. Students wishing to 
compare the Japanese with the Chinese 
pronunciation of technical terms will find 
them in the index, together with the equiv- 
alent Chinese characters. 

The theme of the book, as the title indi- 
cates, is the part that Buddhism played in 
the moulding of Japanese culture. Zen is 
that form of Buddhism which originated in 
China before the seventh century, though 
it did not take root in Japan until five 
centuries later. After long experience with 
Buddhism many Chinese came to feel that 
they wanted a simplified form of it, strip- 
ped of excessive ritual and philosophizing. 
Zen was the answer. But after this simpli- 
fication took place, leading Chinese phil- 
osophers professed to find the essentials of 
Buddhism in their own Confucian texts. 
The result was that by A.D. 1200 Zen and 
other forms of Buddhism declined in China 
but flourished in Japan; and so it has re- 
mained to this day. Thus it happens that 
Japan rather than China is now the home 
of Zen, though for the oldest and most 
basic Zen texts Japan is indebted to China. 

Suzuki tries to show, and successfully 
too, that Zen discipline pervades all the 
arts that combine to make the culture of 
Japan. He has no explanation for this phe- 
nomenon except to ask whether it is not 
“due to the racial psychology of the Japa- 
nese people.” At any rate, he declares that 
it is impossible to speak of Japanese culture 
apart from Buddhism. Zen is discipline in 
enlightenment; not by means of the analy- 
tical intellect, but directly through intui- 
tion. In this emphasis it is at one with 
Hindu metaphysic and to a lesser degree 
with Confucianism and Taoism. That is 
why devotees of Zen sometimes talk like 
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Confucianists, sometimes like Taoists, and 
sometimes even like Shintoists. Since Zen 
teaching concentrates on direct intuitive 
experience, it can truly be said to have no 
philosophy of its own; almost any philoso- 
phy that makes room for intuition can be 
used to explain it. Zen’s nearest counter- 
part in the West is the Quaker tradition of 
the inner light. 

The devotees of Zen want to experience 
the Eternal Now of the child who is free, 
who knows no fear, and has no craving 
for “courage to be.” They want to “get at 
Reality in its isness,” the Reality beyond 
all conceptualization which the Buddhists 
call “suchness.” They want to be unattach- 
ed. If they have a desire, it is to be free 
even from desire. When purpose and tele- 
ology enter into our lives we are no longer 
free. The Zen masters, from the ordinary 
point of view, are irrational teachers and 
to understand them we must divest our- 
selves of our ordinary rationality. In the 
words of Lao Tzu, we must “learn to un- 
learn our learning.” Our prosaic modern 
minds, addicted to “hard” facts and “ob- 
jective” truths are blinded to the deeper 
truths that are beyond logic, truths more 
precious than logic. Suzuki holds that 
while our power to conceptualize has given 
us a great technical control of the outer 
world, the neglect of our instincts, of the 
mind’s primordial contact with “suchness” 
has done our society great harm. He quotes 
a Zen master as saying, “If you want to 
see, see right at once. If you begin to think, 
you miss the point.” He denies the usual 
charge made against Buddhism: that it is 
pantheistic, that Reality is coterminous 
with the world. For him, it is both imma- 
nent and transcendent. 

As in all of his books, Dr. Suzuki illus- 
trates the awakening that Zen stimulates 
in its adherents by stories taken mostly 
from the eleventh century Chinese work 
known as Pi-yen chi (Blue Rock Collec- 
tion). These stories consist of questions 
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and answers (mondo) which were exchanged 
between Zen masters and their pupils in 
Tang (A.D. 618-906) times. But removed 
as we are from the contexts in which these 
incidents arose, we westerners find them 
on the whole enigmatic. To minds steeped 
in rationalism and dulled to intuition, they 
often “make no sense.” To be sure, the 
Zen masters had no special urge to be enig- 
matic. But they believed that only by ex- 
periencing life in motion, in all its unpre- 
dictability, can we be awakened from our 
dogmatic slumbers. The reiteration of 
many of these mondo, almost all of them 
equally hard to comprehend, can easily 
become tiresome. Nonetheless, each has its 
own variation which helps to relieve the 
monotony. Understanding is enhanced, too, 
by numerous apt parallels which Dr. 
Suzuki cites from the Christian scriptures. 
It is an interesting fact that in the context 
of Zen these scriptural verses often take 
on a new meaning. 

As Dr. Hideo Kishimoto, of the Tokyo 
Imperial University, once remarked, intui- 
tiveness and harmonious accord with nature 
are the outstanding characteristics of the 
Japanese people. This fact is nowhere more 
cogently brought out than in Suzuki’s 
book. The artist’s world is one of free crea- 
tion, and this freedom comes only from the 
intuition “rising from the isness of things, 
unhampered by senses and intellect.” Zen 
metaphysic has much to do with Bushido 
(the Way of the Warrior), with swords- 
manship, with the art of tea, with the No 
drama, and with the highly intuitive verse 
known as haiku. It encouraged the asym- 
metry or imbalance in gardens and archi- 
tecture which the Japanese so much ad- 
mire. It inspired the “one-corner” style in 
painting, as well as the asceticism known 
to painters as the “thrifty brush.” For the 
Japanese artist, nature is not an opposing 
power, something to conquer, but rather 
something to enjoy. The moon, the cherry- 
blossom, the lotus, and the morning-glory 
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symbolize in hundreds of poems which Dr. 
Suzuki has translated, the deep impressions 
which Zen thought has made on Eastern 
minds. 


Artrour W. HumMMeEL 
Washington, D.C. 


We Have This Ministry. By Robert N. 
Rodenmayer. New York: Harper Broth- 
ers, 1959. 126 pages. $2.50. 


Dr. Rodenmayer has had a rich and va- 
ried career in the ministry of the church. 
This career has carried him from New 
York’s East Side into Massachusetts, 
through pasterates in college communities 
to his present position of Professor of Pas- 
toral Theology at the Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific. He has gathered 
together the experiences of this rich minis- 
try into this book, which was first presented 
as the Kellogg Lectures at the Episcopal 
Theological School at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1958. 

He conceives the various functions of 
the minister under the headings, “Pastor, 
Administrator, Preacher, Teacher, and 
Priest.” Each of these functions he outlines 
carefully, with a full understanding of the 
theology and philosophy involved. He 
makes full and wise use of his own experi- 
ences through a number of interesting and 
pointed anecdotes. 

The central message of the book is that 
this is God’s ministry to his people. The 
minister himself is both servant to God and 
to God’s people. Although the book deals 
primarily with the ministry of the Epsico- 
pal Church, it has important overtones for 
any minister in any denomination. The 
chapter on “The Pastor” is well worth the 
price of the book itself. “We Have This 
Ministry” is profitable reading both for the 
clergyman who needs to understand better 
the nature of his calling, and for the lay- 
man who needs to have a sympathetic 
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understanding of the clergyman as he en- 
gages in his ministry. 
H. AvBion FERRELL 


Howard University 


The Mass and the English Reformers. By 
C. W. Dugmore, D.D. London: Mac- 
millan Co., 1958. 247 pages. $8.50. 


One of the great concerns of Protestant- 
ism as it contemplates the ecumenical move- 
ment is the place of the liturgy in worship. 
The leaders of the ecumenical movement 
understand that until there can be agree- 
ment, if not acceptance, as to the common- 
ness of Christian liturgies, there can be no 
real progress as far as church unity is con- 
cerned. There is a school of thought which 
sees the Anglican liturgy as the standard 
around which liturgical agreement may be 
found. This is maintained because the 
scholars who are followers of this school 
of thought see Lutheran and Genevan in- 
fluences in the Anglican liturgy which, in 
their opinion, grew out of the influence of 
the Continental Reformers on Archbishop 
Cranmer. 

Dr. Dugmore, in this excellent study, 
has labored to show that the Anglican 
liturgy has its roots far beyond Geneva and 
Luther. The appeal of the English reform- 
ers was to the practice of the primitive 
church and the “ancient doctors.” He 
traces the development of eucharistic doc- 
trine and practice and shows that there 
was almost from the beginning two strains 
of thought, that of Augustine and that of 
Ambrose as elaborated by Paschasius. 

In the Middle Ages, Augustine’s con- 
ception of the Eucharist was very largely 
lost in the formulation of the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. In the English Reforma- 
tion, the Augustinian conception of the 
Eucharist was re-discovered by Cranmer 
and his associates. Augustine’s thought 
furnishes the basis for the present Anglican 
liturgy, although it cannot be called exclu- 


sively Augustinian. What has evolved is 
a liturgy which is faithful to the tradition 
and practice of Catholic Christendom. 

Dr. Dugmore shows great familiarity 
with his sources, both Latin, Greek, and 
Old English. In a calm and impassionate 
way he presents his thesis. He will in all 
probability emerge as one of the liturgical 
authorities of this age. 


H. Atsion FERRELL 


Howard University 


Invitation to Commune. By Charles Ray 
Goff. New York: Abingdon Press, 1959. 
94 pages. $1.75. 


If the purpose of the author, set forth 
in the preface, is to “put down the result 
of thinking about and experimenting with 
the Sacrament of Communion in churches 
small and large,” and if this is to be the 
measure of the book, the effort fails com- 
pletely. From the preface, one would ex- 
pect that there would be presented ways of 
making the service of Holy Communion 
more meaningful or more communicative 
of spirituality to a congregation. One fails 
to grasp anything of this sort in the book. 

The author takes the Invitation to Com- 
munion, “Ye who do truly and earnestly 

. .” and discusses the phrases of the invi- 
tation. This is done in a rather subjective 
and sermonic way. The method of taking 
familiar phrases and discussing them has 
much to commend it. The result, though, 
should be labeled a series of mediations or 
sermons rather than a serious attempt to 
contribute to liturgical development. 


H. Atsion FERRELL 
Howard University 
Out of Nazareth. By Donald M. Baillie, 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1958. 211 pages. $3.50. 


British preaching seems, generally, to 
proceed at a much more leisurely pace than 
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we in this country are accustomed to use. 
This poses the questions, first, whether it 
really is so, and second, whether it is of 
greater depth than it deceptively appears 
to be. There is no question that the sermons 
of British preachers are of a different genre 
than ours. This makes the first comment 
about Baillie’s volume an obvious one: it 
is pleasantly moderate in style and subject, 
not given to being arresting or provocative. 
A general introduction followed by two or 
three clearly stated observations or appli- 
cations and the format is established, with 
scarcely a variation. This does not make 
for dullness, but neither is it exciting. It 
is likely that the best rapport with this kind 
of preaching is achieved by those who 
themselves live in the situation that makes 
it seem natural and normal. 

Baillie is essentially liberal in his use 
of the Bible, but he can also say that “we 
cannot be sure how far St. John 14-16 
represents His ipsissima verba” (p. 196) 
without similarly asking how far we can be 
sure about any other Gospel logia of Jesus. 
Also he can write, “the task of theology 
has to be undertaken over and over again; 
while the central content of faith remains 
the same” (p. 159), and also “in nearly all 
cases of heresy there is something to be 
said on the side of the heretics, their error 
being partly due to the Church’s use of 
ambiguous terms which could so easily be 
misunderstood” (p. 208). Then he can 
argue that the death of Jesus had won for 
the disciples “the greatest thing of all, that 
somehow it was an atoning death in which 
God had reconciled sinner: to Himself” (p. 
190), and upon this lays the basis for 
another theological formulation, viz., that 
a death that is atonement requires the per- 
son to be divine. (Incidentally, the value 
of a text as a necessary part of a sermon is 
reduced to a minimum when one chooses 
merely “a man’s life” from Luke 12:15, as 
in Sermon 20). 

From a personal point of view three 
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things are memorable in this posthumous 
volume. First, the unusual and suggestive 
order used in discussing “The Three 
Crosses.” The conventional order is the 
Unrepentant Thief, the Repentant Thief, 
and Jesus. A variant order may be remem- 
bered as used by F. W. Robertson. But 
Baillie uses still another sequence that 
offers new cogency to the message of 
Calvary. 

Second, the author rejects several famil- 
iar views of what is meant by Jesus being 
God or God-Man in a forthright and ex- 
cellent fashion. His relatively simple state- 
ment of how he was both is clear and 
inviting, although, like most theological 
arguing, unnecessary to those who already 
believe and unconvincing to those who 
do not. 

Third, the additional three lectures and 
the longer discussion of the doctrine of the 
Trinity are distinguished for their uncom- 
plicated treatment of subjects that so often 
get such involved handling that they fail 
to interest all but the hardy. One is almost 
led to feel that these centrally important 
themes cannot be so simply stated; but per- 
haps that is just what is true about them 
after all. 

Thus Baillie has given us a rewarding 
insight into the way important matters of 
life may be made religious concerns for us 
all. Put another way, he makes the reli- 
gious life attractive, desirable, and 
reasonable. 


Rosert E. KeicHTron 


Crozer Theological Seminary 


Sermons Preached in a University Church. 
By George Arthur Buttrick. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1959. 222 pages. $3.75. 


The author of these “university ser- 
mons,” with a disarming dash of modesty, 
indicates in his forward that the sermons 
included in this volume are of great rele- 
vance only to a university audience, being 
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true to the dictum that “preaching is never 
to people in general or to a crowd at large, 
but to an individual group or church.” Of 
course, recent events on the Harvard Uni- 
versity Campus and inside Memorial 
Church indicate that these sermons have 
been received with relish by increasingly 
large audiences. Furthermore, the impres- 
sive delivery of the sermons from the pul- 
pit by a Buttrick has, without doubt, added 
a glow not fully evident in the printed 
pages. 

Nevertheless, high-ranking clergymen 
and many rank-and-file ministers will find 
these sermons inspiring, incisive and 
profound. 

The initial sermon, “Lonely Voyage,” 
plumbs the depths of the mystery of life 
in a context of finiteness and human frailty, 
wherein man is invited to remember that 
“the eternal God is your dwelling place, 
and underneath are the everlasting arms.” 

In the series of sermons on “Faith and 
Doubt,” the author provides succor to the 
sophisticated doubter as well as to the sim- 
ple type doubter of the “street-corner” va- 
riety. All could agree, for instance, that 
“doubts are the odds that faith must meet. 
Otherwise faith would be dead certainty, 
not faith.” Certainly the faith-doubt ten- 
sion is currency to be circulated generally 
among all social classes—the sophisticated 
as well as the “hoi polloi.” 

Congregations as far afield as the “Bible 
Belt” would be succored by the author's 
sermon, “It Shall Come Back,” as it stresses 
the faith that no good is wholly lost, that 
recovery awaits only an adequate faith. 
Buttrick is still the master craftsman in his 
deft portrait of the struggle between anxi- 
ety and faith. Audiences of many varieties 
will be uplifted by the preacher’s incisive 
and apt phraseology, such as: “Why do 
we dread death? Because something in us 
ought not to die.” “Anxiety is not the ulti- 
mate word but only the penultimate word.” 
Buttrick again touches the heights in de- 
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claring: “We would not know ignorance 
for what it is but for some norm of purity: 
or death, but for some dawn of life, or dis- 
pair, if some hope were not in us.” 

In the sermon, “Personal Worth,” the 
author astutely notes that: “We ourselves 
aid and abet the seeming callousness of 
nature. We treat one another as if human 
life were worthless, as ‘hands’ instead of 
persons in a factory, as ‘numbers’ instead 
or persons or men in a war.” 

Buttrick approached the ultimate in his 
optimistic climax: “But sparrows do fall 
. . . they fall right into the care of God. 
Men fall . . . they fall by swift death in 
fire and plague and battle. Each is now in 
God.” 

In reading Buttrick as a sermonizer in 
print, one can, therefore, see how a great 
and prophetic preacher takes some of the 
sting out of sadness and tragedy. 

Another great sermon in this volume 
bears the title: “Has Christ Left Us?” In 
an uncanny answer to the question: “How 
can it be to our advantage that Christ has 
left our earth?”, Buttrick supplies many 
witty and profound rejoinders: “Most peo- 
ple saw no great light in him when he 
walked the roads of Galilee.” “If we knew 
Jesus in the flesh, would we follow him? 
or kill him?” Buttrick reaches a new peak 
when he maintains that Christ’s necessary 
going away from the earth freed him from 
time and space. It means, for example, 
“that no longer is he limited to Palestine; 
no longer is he limited to the first or to the 
second century or to any other century. 
Eternity is his sphere.” Buttrick the 
preacher is also the sage in his clinching 
insight: “If Christ lived on our street and 
we asked him always what to do, and al- 
ways did as he commanded, we might end 
as echoes rather than as persons.” 

In the sermon, God’s Ways and Man's 
Ways, Buttrick refuses to fall in the usual 
trap of claiming that God is the “wholly” 
or “holy other,” but perceives that God is 
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in and with man and that what man deals 
with (raw materials of life) is furnished 
by God. But, according to Buttrick, “We 
demand that he meet our time schedule, 
which is almost always present time: ty- 
ranny should be destroyed—now. We re- 
quire that he suit our space measurements: 
His will be done as I wish it, on my plot 
of land.” 

In dealing with doubt, the author in his 
sermon on “The Authority of Jesus,” con- 
cedes that the church, the Bible and con- 
science at best may provide grounds for 
guidance; but each is limited and must be 
used in a selective way. Only Christ, upon 
whom God confers authority, is complete 
and valid authority at all times, on all 
occasions. 

A. A. THompson 


Tennessee Agricultural 
and Industrial College 


What's Right with Race Relations. By 
Harriet Harmon Dexter. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1958. viii — 248 
pages. $4.00. 


Let no one assume from the title that 
this book is unduly optimistic. It is bal- 
anced, and hopeful. But it is certainly 
realistic and factual in its treatment of race 
relations today. In writing on the central 
question of housing, for example, Mrs. 
Dexter’s observations on “homes for democ- 
racy” are specific and unvarnished. She is 
more than descriptive, however, and writes 
in an illuminating and perceptive manner 
of the history and underlying causes of the 
present situation. This comprehensive ap- 
proach is applied to such areas as schools 
and colleges, labor, housing, transportation, 
sports and recreation, churches, voting, the 
press, the courts, and the armed forces. 
Without sacrificing the accuracy and 
knowledge of the scholar, these pages are 
invested with a vivid interest and cogency 
which are compelling. 


Tue JourNnaL oF Reticious THoucHT 


Little Rock still looms large and menac- 
ing, in spite of the outcry against purging 
forty-four teachers without cause. One 
must also keep in mind other, although un- 
related, facts: “Of all forms of mass com- 
munications television has achieved the 
largest degree of integration.” And there 
stands out, clearly etched, such a major 
fact as Martin Luther King and his “more 
excellent way.” 

Amid the wealth of material describing 
every phase of inter-group relations, to- 
gether with the varying span of time and 
methods of persuasion needed to achieve 
integration, this reviewer finds it instruc- 
tive to observe the people who went ahead 
and acted quietly and firmly. Embedded 
in Mrs. Dexter's pages is the explosive 
comment: “a real Christian is the most 
dangerous person in the world.” In higher 
education, President John Hannah of 
Michigan State University and present 
Chairman of the Commission on Civil 
Rights simply assumed much of the respon- 
sibility for integrating the dormitories soon 
after he came to the presidency. “Things 
don’t just happen,” it takes “these people 
who are walking out to meet race relations 
more than halfway.” This is pointed up 
by the foresight of President Mordecai 
Johnson and Dean Houston of the Howard 
University Law School in seeing to it that 
first-class Negro lawyers were developed— 
resulting in such people as Thurgood 
Marshall—to handle adequately a situation 
in which “the courtroom has become the 
setting for the drama of human rights.” 

This book has the merit of presenting 
accurate, specific examples in the areas 
treated and, at the same time, helping its 
readers to see clearly the inexorable, broad 
movements toward an integrated society. 
The wide-ranging effect of President Tru- 
man’s Executive Order 9981 in 1948 — 
“there shall be equality of treatment and 
opportunity for all persons in the armed 
services without regard to race, color, reli- 
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gion or national origin”—is cited. With ap- 
proximately three million persons in the 
armed services many more are reached 
through their families and friends so that 
it is not possible to compute how many 
Americans are influenced by Executive 
Order 9981. Service in public libraries, a 
new sense of responsibility in press report- 
ing, the arts, sports and recreation, are only 
some of the fields treated. 

Of special interest is the careful survey 
of two basic areas, school integration and 
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the role of the churches, including the 
motivating power of religion. In education 
informed, thoughtful answers are given to 
questions of academic standards, effect on 
children of all races, what becomes of 
Negro teachers, and intermarriage. And 
true religion is represented as unflagging 
in its power and direction toward a uni- 
versal Kingdom. 

A. Burns CHALMERS 


Davis House 


Washington, D.C. 
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J. Calvin Keene 


MEDITATIONS 
ON THE GOSPELS 


It is to revive and renew the lost art of mental prayer that 
Dr. Keene has written this collection of 80 meditations on the 
Gospels of Matthew, Luke, and John. 

Dr. Keene’s unusual approach assumes an unhurried read- 
ing of a scripture passage, presents a few guiding statements, 
and poses the kind of thought-provoking questions that will 
lead the reader to new levels of awareness. Whether for 
private or group meditation, these devotions offer a fresh 
approach to worship. 


Dr. Keene was Professor of the History and 
Philosophy of Religion at the School of 
Religion, Howard University, from 1943 until 
the fall of 1958. He is now Professor of Re- 
ligion and Head of the Department of 
Religion, The St. Lawrence University. He 
has published articles in numerous periodicals 
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discusses such practical aspects in the use of the Calendar as sermon 
topics, sermon series, and long-range sermon planning. He also tells how 
to introduce the Church year to a congregation and how to avoid 
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examine this book that points a new way to greater religious under- 
standing for evangelical Protestants. $2.50 
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